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’REFACE 



In his old age Chatles Darwin wrote down his recollections for 
his otrn emusemem and the interest of his children and their 
descendants. He finished the main narrative of tsi [sages between 
May and August. iSyd, writing as he tcUs us for an hour on most 
afternoons. During the last six years of his life he enlarged on 
what he had already written as fresh memories occurred to him, 
inserting the sixty-seven further pages of Addenda into their 
appropriate places. The present edition of the Autshiog^pf^ is 
e complete transcript of the whole manuscript, now housed in irs 
old leeihcr binding in the Cambridge University Library. 

The Aulobhffvpfy first appeared in print as part of Lifi and 
Ijtttrt of Charlti Dirrwm edited by his son Francis and published 
In 1B87 by John Murray, five years aftet Charles’s death, when 
many omisilons were considered necessary. 

Two reprints have been published. In 1929 the Auuihffaphp 
was issued as a separate volume in The Thinkers Library, No. 7 
(Watts & Co.% with two appendices; the £rsi a chapter of Rssrrflf^ 
entu by Francis Darwin, and the second a statement also by 
Francis Darwin of his father’s religious views. In 1950 G. G. 
Simpson brought out a volume entitled Charles Darviidj AuSfh 
biagrap^, (Henry Schuman, New York), which included an intro- 
ductory essay by Simpson, The Metning of Dervie ; the Remiriucenees 
by Francis Darwin, and Nates arrd hefUri of CharUs Darvin deputing 
the groo’th of the Origin of SpetttJ. AIJ these texts were taken from 
the 1887 version, with no revision from the original manuscript. 
Some excerpts, however, from the unpublished passages have re- 
cendy appeared, now that the manuscript is available to students. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Chables Darwin’s owo feBectioos oq his life and work, 
writcen between the ages of 67 and 73, must remain an im- 
portant work of reference, whnhet in the histoty of ideas 01 
in a portrait gallery of men. He still stands as the leading 
iigure of that revolution in sckntiJic thought which followed 
the publication of the Or^cr tj Spuks in the middle of the 
lyth century, a revolution socmi involving all realms of 
knowledge. But posietity must cootiausilly reassess the 
past, and accurate contemporary sources are specially 
needed to ptovide insight into those stormy seasons when the 
wind of accepted belitf changes. The great figures must be 
seen in their own setting and their own words must be heard, 
cleared of the posthumous growth of later dogmas, In the 
Auteiugraply Charles Darwin tells the story of the slow 
maturing of his mind and of his theories, leading to the 
publication of the I.innean paper with A. R. Vallice in lB|8, 
and of the Oripn of Spetiii ia 1(39. 

The time has come for restoring the suppressions made 
in 1887. The occasional ascdngency of some passages had 
to be censored seventy years ago out deference to the 
fecUngs of friends ; now these comments not only seem 
harmless, but are revealing Hashes lighting up the past. 

The major suppressions, however, arose from the memory 
of the intense feelings roused after the pubUcatioa the 
Origm, and still alive in the early eighties, when Ftands Darwin 
was working at Lift <nu! Ltl/eri. The fiimily was, in het, 
divided concerning the publkation of some of the passages 
relating to Charles E>ar^’s religious beliets, Francis, the 
editor, held the view that complete publication was the tight 
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course, whUst other membeis of the Euiuly felt strongly that 
Cbailes’s views, so privately recorded and not intended for 
publication, would be damaging to himself in their crudity, 

1 write as one of the next genetation, and it is difficult now 
to imagine the slate of tension that eristed in what had always 
seemed to us a solid and united phalanx of uncles and aunts. 
Yet soon after Charles’s death, before the publicadon of 
Lift ami Ltturs, feelings were so strong that litigation was 
suggested. Leonard Darwin' wrote to me in 194a : — “ ] am 
now the only person alive who cm remember what hot feelings 
were aroused at the time about the publication of the Auio- 
Uspapl^. Etty* went so fat as to speak of legal proceedings 
Co scop iu publication. These could only have been against 
Frank. She fell that on religious questions it was crude and 
but half thought-out, md chat in these circumstances it was 
not only unfair to his memory to publish it, but that he would 
have objected strongly. 1 should not be surprised if my 
Mother, unknown to us lU, put in the final word against it 
Ipubhcation of the suppressed passages] to Frank." The 
suggestion of Mrs. Darwin's intervention is supported by a 
comment in her own handwriting in a manuscript copy of the 
Autobkgeapirf written out by Fcancis. This comment is 
given as a footnote in its appropriate place. The underlining 
of the word “speak ’’ in Leonard's leitet shoua, I chink, chat 
he felt sure chat Henrietta, his sister, would never have taken 
legal action. Nevertheless it is cleat chat opinions were 
divided and feelings ran high in this united fitmily, perhaps 
best explained by a divicM loyalty amongst the children 
between the science of theit fether md the religion of theit 
mother ; though the differences M view that existed caused 
no estrangement between trie parents. This desire for reticence 
was an aftermath of the scientific-religious storm that had 
raged in the 6o’s and 70’s with a fury that is now difficult to 
' Cfcarlca Darvio's feunfi ho. tvcaiue i Mstot in die Royif EnguiHts. 
'Ucnroia, Qiarla's eJdcsl daugtm, aBmed R. D. LiifhfifM. 
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uodersland. Charles’s own shrinkiiig from anfthing verging 
on public or personal dispute, also found an echo in this 
Eamily difTetence after his death. Francis refers to Charles's 
religion and to his reticence in Qtap. VIII of Ufe and Ijttfrs, 
Vol. I, considerable parts of which are drawn from the Aata~ 
iinpoph ’ — passages which were presumably passed by the 
family censorship, and which are here teinstalcd in their 
right place. 

Evolution has now been widely accepted, and the author 
of the Origin of Spuia has been dead for over seventy years. 
Omissions that were made so soon after his death should now 
be replaced, for til available evidence is value concerning 
chose who transform fundamental beliefs; how fundamental 
the change was it is dilBculc to remember to-day, when it is 
hard to think back into the pte.evoluiionaty eta. 

It is true that the coming of evolution had a long histocy 
behind it ; and there ace those who would place Charles 
Darwin as a kind of hicky numbet in this lineage of over 
two thousand years. The unsubstantiated theory was in the 
air i — Che time was ripe ; and to on. But the time is always 
lipe foe the re-intetprciation of thcoria in the light of new 
vision snd of new hca. This is the very province of science. 
Darwin’s whole ttend of thought was against facile specula- 
tion, yet theories flowed freely through hit mind ready for 
the essential tests of observation and eaperimenr. He took 
twenty years of combined theorising and fact-ltnding to 
peepare his case for evolution in the face of a predominantly 
antagonistic world. He had to convince himself by accumu- 
lated evidence befote be could convince others, and his 
doubts are as freely expressed as his convictions. His books 
lie hke stepping-stones to future knowledge. Dogmatic 
fixity was wholly alien so bis central idea. 

Later discoveries have not uodermioed Darwin’s position. 
Mendelian genetics and advances in the studies of cytology 
snd variation have rather confirmed and supported the main 
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theme of the Origin of Spaies, so that his name lemains more 
closely linked than any other with the admission of erolu- 
tionaty beliefs into nincteenth-centuty orthodoxy. In the 
Ajitobiograpiy he is seen taking his place in the historic pro- 
cession, and much is revealed beyond the conscious statements. 
We can see the picture of the Darwin-Wedgwood ancestry, 
both as genetic forebears and as representatives of the Utili- 
tarian and Whig traditions. We can watch his dominating 
love of natural history changing from his youthful passion for 
collecting and shooting, into the matuiet passion of the 
iheotiset ; we can watch hii diffidence slowly giving way to 
scientific assurance, though never to dogmatic finality. In 
the later ccUdons of the Origin Darwin showed an increasing 
belief in the inheritance of acquired characters and in the 
importance of use and disuse in the total picture of evolution, 
which led to some ambiguity of expression as to their respec- 
tive roles in relation to Natural Selection.* Darwin's faith in 
Natural Selection as the main agent never wavcced. hut this 
admission of other causes showed his awareness of difficulties 
still unsolved i indeed his vacillations may prove his wisdom 
in the light of recent work.* 

The passage from the Antobkgraphj reproduced in facsimile 
opposite, demonstrates these doubts, and shows how his 
thoughts jostled each other for priority, leading Co additions 
and excisions. The passage occurs on p.p. 88, 89. 

True portraits of great men in their settings are specially 
needed at this time ; for two schools of thought incline to 
take the figures of history and mould them into demonstcacions 
of their own doctrines. To the Marxian the individual man 
is made by his economic environment ; the revolutionary, the 
anise, the inventor, is pushed up like a bubble out of the 
seething economic need. The Freudian likewise, though on 




•See C.ieniimg%oi>.!‘'i’r'pki f Brntryebt}, ijjS. 
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very di^crent grounds, puts the gertedc endowment at a 
discount, and sees a man's achievement from the point of 
view of his adjustment or maladjustment to bis particular 
etpeiience. Doubtless both aspects have their vaUdiry, for 
there is no development for man without environment, both 
of (he body and the mind. Self-portraits have the merit of 
disclosing the influences as well as the mam There may be 
tome to whom the AuttAkpapiy will prove what Charles 
Darwin was not — a metaphpician or profound thinker 
beyond the scope of his world-wide subject. But no one can 
read his own words and fail to rect^nise a character of rare 
simplicity and complete integrity. The Ajttobkpaptr/ shows 
how it was that he altered the whole course of Victorian 
thought, not by blazoning his discoveries oox by sudden 
icoooclasm, but rather through searching insight and pondered 
judgments opening up vast fields foi further research. 
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jist, 1S76 

Rtnlltclions of the Devthpmtnl my mind 
and ibaracttr 

A German Editor h»vtog witten to me to ask for an 
account of the development of my mind and chatactei 
v.’ith some sketch of my auiobiogiaphy, I have tliought 
that the attempt would amuse me, and might possibly 
interest my childten ot theii children. I know that it 
would have interested me greatly to have read even so 
short and dull a sketch of the mind of my giandfathet 
written by himself, and what he thought and did and 
how he worked. 1 have attempted to write the following 
account of myself, as if I were a dead man in anothei 
wotid looking back at my own life. Not have I found 
this difficult, for life is nearly over with me. 1 have 
taken no pains about my style of writing. 

1 was bom at Shrewsbury on February lath, 1S09. 
I have heard my Father say that he believed that petsons 
with powerful minds generally had memoiies extending 
fat back to a very early peric>d of life. This is not my 
case for my eailiest recollection goes back only to when 
I was a few months over four years old, when we went 
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to near Abergele for sea-bathing, and ] recollect some 
events and places there with some little distinctness. 

My mother died in July 1817, when I was a little over 
eight years old, and it is odd that I can remember hardly 
anything about her except her death-bed. her black velvet 
gown, and her curiously constructed work-table. I 
believe that my forgetfulness is partly due to my sisters, 
owing to their great grief, never being able to speak 
about her or mention her name ; and partly to her 
previous invalid state. In the spring of this same year 
I was sent to a day-school in Shrewsbury,' where I 
staid 1 year. Before going to school I was educated by 
my sister Caroline, but I doubt whether this plan 
answered. I have been told that I was much slower in 



learning than my younger sister Catherine, and I believe 
that I was in many ways a naughty boy. Caiolinc was 
extremely kind, clever and zealous ; but she was too 
zealous in trying to improve me ; for I clearly remember 
after this long interval of years, saying to myself when 
about to enter a room where she was — “ What will she 
blame me for now ? ” and I made myself dogged so as 
not to cate what she might say. 

By the time I went to this day-school my taste for 
natural history, and more especially for collecting, was 



well developed. I tried to make out the names of plants. 
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and collected all sons of things, shells, seals, franks, 
coins, and minerals. The passion for collecting, which 
leads a man to be a STSiematic naturalist, a virtuoso or 
a miser, was very strong in me, and was clearly innate, 
as none of my sisters or brother ever had this taste. 

One little event during this year has fixed itself very 
firmly in my mind, and I hope that it has done so from 
my conscience having been afterwards sorely troubled 
by it ; it is curious as showing that apparently I was 
interested at this early age in the variability of plants 1 
I told another little boy (1 believe it was Leighton,’ who 
afterwards become a well-known Lichenologist and 
botanist) that I could produce variously coloured Polyan- 
thuses and Primroses by watering them with certain 
coloured fluids, which was of course a monstrous fable, 
and had never been tried by me. I may here also confess 
that as a little boy I was much given to inventing deli- 
berate falsehoods, and this was always done for the sake 
of causing excitement. For instance, I once gathered 
much valuable fruit from my Father’s trees and hid 
them m the shrubbery, and then ran in breathless haste 
to spread the news that 1 had discovered a hoard of 
stolen fruit.* 
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About this time, oi as I hope at a somewhat earlier 
age, I sometimes stole fruit for the sake of eating it ; and 
one of my schemes was ingenious. The kitchen garden 
was kept locked in the evening, and was surrounded by 
a high wall, but by the aid of neighbouring trees I could 
easily get on the coping. I then fixed a long stick into 
the hole at the bottom of a rather large flower-pot, and 
by dragging this upwards pulled off peaches and plums, 
which fell into the pot and the prizes were thus secured. 
When a very little boy I remember stealing apples from 
the orchard, for the sake of giving them away to some 
boys and young men who lived in a cottage not far off, 
but before I gave them the fruit I showed off how quickly 
I could tun and it is wonderful that I did not perceive 
that the surprise and admiration which they expressed 
at my powers of running, was given for the sake of the 
apples. But I well remember that I was delighted at 
(hem declaring chat they had never seen a boy tun so 
fast I 

I remember clearly only one other incident during the 
years whilst at Mr. Case’s daily school— namely, the 
burial of a dtagoon-aoldicr ; and it is surprising how 
clearly I can still see the horse with the man’s empty boots 
and carbine suspended to the saddle, and the firing over 
the grave. This scene deeply stirred whatever poetic 




In the summer of I8i8 1 vent to Dr. Butler’s great 
school in Shrewsbury, and remained there for seven 
years till Mid-summer 1825, when I was sixteen years 
old. ] boarded at this school, so that I had the great 
advantage of living the life of a true school-boy ; but as 
the distance was hardly more than a mile to my home, 
I very often tan there in the longer intervals between the 
callings over and before locking up at night. This I 
think was in many ways advantageous to me by keepmg 
up home affections and interests. I remember in the 
early part of my school life that I often had to run very 
quickly to be in time, and from being a fleet runner was 
generally successful; but when in doubt I prayed ear- 
nestly to Cod to help me, and I well remember that I 
attributed my success to the prayers and not to my quick 
running, and marvelled how generally I was aided. 

1 have heard my father and elder sisters say that I had, 
as a very young boy, a strong taste for long solitary walks; 
but what I thought about I know not. I often became 
quite absorbed, and once, whilst returning to school on 
the summit of the old fortilications round Shrewsbury, 
which had been converted into a public foot-path with 
no parapet on one side, I walked off and fell to the 
ground, but the height was only seven or eight feet. 
Nevertheless the number of thoughts which passed 
through my mind dutmg this very short, but sudden 
and wholly unexpected faU, was astonishing, and seem 
hardly compatible with what physiologists have, I believe, 
proved about each thought requiring quite an appre- 
ciable amount of time. 
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I must have been a very simple little fellow when I first 
went to the school. A boy of the name of Garnett took 
me into a cake-shop one day, and bought some cakes 
for which he did not pay, as the shopman ousted him. 
When we came out I asked him why he did not pay fot 
them, and he instantly answered, “ Why, do you not 
know that my uncle left a great sum of money to the 
Town on condition that every tradesman should give 
whatever was wanted without payment to anyone who 
wore his old hat and moved it in a panicuiar manner 
and he then showed me how it was moved. He then 
went into another shop where he was trusted, and asked 
for some small article, moving his hat in the proper 
manner, and of course obtained it without payment, 
When we came out he said, " Now if you like to go by 
yourself into that cake-shop (how well I remember its 
exact position), 1 will lend you my hat, and you can get 
whatever you like if you move the hat on your head 
properly.” 1 gladly accepted the generous offer, and 
went in and asked for some cakes, moved the old hat, 
and was walking out of the shop, when the shop- 
man made a rush at me, so I dropped the cakes and 
ran away for dear life, and was astonished by being 
greeted with shouts of laughter by my fitbe friend 

I can say in my own &vour that I was as a boy humane, 
but I owed this entirely to the instruction and example 
of my sbters. 1 doubt indeed whether humanity is a 
natural or innate quality. 1 was very fond of collecting 
eggs, but 1 never took more than a single egg out of a 
z6 
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bird’s nest, except on one single occasion, when I took 
all, not for their value, but from a sort of bravado. 

I had a strong taste for angling, and would sit for any 
number of hours on the bank of a rivet or pond watching 
the float ; when at Maer ' I was told that I could kill 
the worms with salt and water, and from that day I 
never spitted a living worm, though at the expense, 
probably, of some loss of success. 

Once as a very little boy, whilst at the day-school, or 
before that time, I aacd cruelly, for I beat a puppy I 
believe, simply from enjoying the sense of power ; but 
the beating could not have been severe, for the puppy 
did not howl, of which I feel sure as the spot was near 
CO the house, This act lay heavily on my conscience, as 
is shown by my remembering the exact spot where the 
crime was committed. It probably lay all the heavier 
from my love of dogs being then, and for a long time 
afterwards, a passion. Dogs seemed to know this, for 
I was an adept in robbing their love from their masters. 

Nothing could have been worse for the development 
of my mind than Dr. Butler’s school, as it was strictly 
classical, nothing else being taught except a little ancient 
geography and history, lite school as a means of educa- 
tion to me was simply a blank. During my whole life 
1 have been singularly incapable of mastering any lan- 
guage. lispecial attention was paid to verse-making, 
and this I could never do well. I had many friends, and 

' The hraie oS hia ancle, ^oai^ Wed^vnod. die ;oofifce.-*P. D. Hm 
Shre^bwy-— B, haopahue try caUji 

27 
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got together a grand collection of old verses, which by 
patching together, sometimes aided by other boys, I 
could work into any subject. Mutdi attention was paid 
to learning by heart the lessons of the previous day ; 
this I could effect with great facility learning forty or 
fifty lines of Virgil or Homer, whilst 1 was in morning 
chapel ; but this exercise was utterly useless, for every 
verse was forgotten in forty-eight hours. I was not idle, 
and with the exception of versification, generally worked 
conscientiously at my classics, not using cribs. The sole 
pleasure 1 evct received from such studies, was from 
some of the odes of Horace, which 1 admired greatly. 
When I left the school I was for my age neither high 
not low in it ; and 1 believe that 1 was considered by all 
my masters and by my Father as a very ordinary boy, 
rather below the common standard in intellect. To my 
deep mortification my father once said to me, “ You 
catc for nothing but shooting, dogs, and rat-catching, 
and you will be a disgrace to yourself and all your 
family.’’ But my father, who was the kindest man I ever 
knew, and whose memory I love with all my heart, must 
have been angry and somewhat unjust when he used 
such words. 



I may here add a few pages about my Father, who was 
in many ways a remarkable man.* 

He was about 6 feet a inches in height, with broad 
shoulders, and very corpulent, so that he was the largest 



a8 
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mifl ^I'hora I ever saw. When he last weighed himself, 
he was 24 stone, but afterwards increased mudi in 
weight. His chief mental characteristics were his powers 
of observation and his sympathy, neither of which have 
I ever seen exceeded or even equalled- His sympathy 
was not only with the distresses of others, but in a greater 
degree with the pleasures of all around him, This led 
him to be always scheming to give pleasure to others, and, 
though hating extravagance, to perform many generous 

actions. For instance, Mr. B , a small manufacturer 

in Shrewsbury, came to him one day, and said he should 
be bankrupt unless he could at once borrow £10,000, 
but that he was unable to give any legal security. My 
fathet heard his reasons for believing that he could 
ultimately repay the money, and from my Father's 
intuitive perception of character felt sure that he was to 
be trusted. So he advanced this sum, which was a very 
large one for Itim while young, and was after a time 

1 suppose that it was his sympathy which gave him 
unbounded power of winning confidence, and as a con- 
sequence made him highly successful as a physician. 
He began to practise before he was twenty-one years 
old, and his fees during the first year paid for the keep 
of two horses and a servant. On the following year his 
practice was larger, and so continued for above sixty 
years, when he ceased to attend on any one. His great 
success as a doctor was the mote remarkable, as he told 
me that he at first hated his profession so much that if he 
had been sure of the smallest pittance, or if hb father 

19 
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had given him any choice, nothing ihould have induced 
him to follow it. To the end of his life, the thought of 
an operation almost sickened him, and he could scarcely 
endure to see a person bled — a horror which he has 
transmitted to me — and I remember the hoitoi which 
I felt as a schoolboy in reading about Pliny (I think) 
bleeding to death in a watm bath. My Father told me 
two odd stories about bleeding ; one was that as a 
very young man he became a Freemason. A friend of 
his who was a Freemason and who pretended not to 
know about his strong feeling with respect to blood, 
remarked casually to him as they walked to the meeting, 
“ I suppose that you do not cate about losing a few 
drops of blood ? ’’ It seems that when he was received 
as a member, his eyes were i>andaged and his coat-siceves 
turned up. Whether any such ceremony is now per- 
formed I know not, but my Fathei mentioned the 
case as an excellent instance of the power of imagina- 
tion, for he distinctly felt the blood trickling down his 
arm, and could hardly believe his own eyes, when he 
afterwards could not find the smallest prick on his 

A great slaughtering butcher from London once con- 
sulted my grandfather, when another man very ill was 
brought in, and my grandfather wished to have him 
instantly bled by the accompanying apothecary. The 
butcher was asked to hold the patient’s arm, but he 
made some excuse and left the room. Afterwards he ex- 
plained to my grandfather that although he believed that 
lie had killed with his own hands more animals than any 
JO 
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other man in London, yet absurd as it might seem he 
assuredly should have fainted if he had seen the patient 
bled. 

Owing to my father’s power of winning confidence, 
many patients, especially ladies, consulted him when 
suffering from any misery, as a sort of Father-Confessor. 
He told me that they always began by complaining in a 
vague manner about their health, and by practice he 
soon guessed what was really the matter. He then 
suggested that they had been suffering in their minds, 
and now they would pour out their troubles, and he 
heard nothing more about the body. Family quarrels 
were a common subject. When gentlemen complained 
to him about their wives, and the quarrel seemed sciiuus, 
my Father advised tiiem to act in the following manner ; 
and his advice always succeeded if the gentleman fol- 
lowed it CO the letter, which was not always the case. 
The husband was to say to the wife that he was very 
sorry that they could not live happily together, — that he 
felt sure that she would bo happier if separated from him 
—that he did not blame her in the least (this was the 
point on which the man oftenest foiled) — that he would 
not blame her to any of her relations or friends and lastly 
that he would settle on her as large a provision as he 
could afford. She was then asked to deliberate on this 
proposal. As no fault had been found, her temper was 
untied, and she soon felt what an awkward position 
she would be in, with no accusation to rebut, and with 
her husband and not herself proposing a separation. 
Invariably the lady begged her husband not to think of 
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sqjaratioo, and usually behaved much better ever 
afterwards. 

Owing tg my father’s skill in winning confidence he 
received many strange confessions of misery and guilt. 
He often remarked how many miserable wives he had 
known- In several instances husbands and wives had 
gone on pretty well together for between twenty and 
thirty years, and then hated each other bitterly ; this he 
attributed to their having lost a common bond in their 
young children having grown up. 

But the most remarkable power which my father 
possessed was that of reading the characters, and even 
the thoughts of those whom he saw even for a short 
time. We had many instances of this power, some of 
which seemed almost supernatural. It saved my father 
from ever making (with one exception, and the character 
of this man was soon discovered) an unworthy friend. 
A strange clergyman came to Shrewsbury, and seemed 
to be a rich man ; everybody called on him, and he w.-is 
invited to many houses. My father called, and on his 
return home told my sisters on no account to invite him 
or his family to our house ; fot he felt sure that the 
man was not to be trusted. After a few months he 
suddenly bolted, being heavily in debt, and was found 
out to be little better than an habitual swindler. Here 
is a case of trustfulness which not many men would 
have ventured on. An Irish gentleman, a complete 
stranger, called on my father one day, and said that he 
had lost his purse, and that it would be a serious incon- 
venience to him to wait in Shrewsbury until he could 



leceive a ifmittance from Ireland. He then ashed my 
father to lend him £io, which was immediately done, as 
my father felt certain that the story was a true one. As 
soon as a letter could atiive from Ireland, one came 
with the most profuse thanks, and enclosing, as he said, 
a £ao Bank of England note ; but no note was enclosed. 
I asked ray father whether this did not stagger him, but 
he answered “ not in the least.” On the next day another 
letter came with many apologies for having forgotten 
(like a true Irishman) to put the note into his letter of 
the day before. 

A connection' of my Father’s consulted him about 
his son who was strangely idle and would settle to no 
work. My Father said " 1 believe that the foolish young 
man thinks that I shall bequeath him a large sum of 
money. Tell him that I have declared to you that I shall 
not leave him a penny.” The Father of the youth 
owned with shame chat this preposterous idea had taken 
possession of his son’s mind i and he asked my Father 
how he could possibly have discovered it, but my Father 
said he did not in the least know. 

The Earl of brought his nephew, who was insane 

but quite gentle, to my father ; and the young man’s 
insanity led him to accuse himself of all the crimes under 
heaven. When my Father afterwards talked about the 
case with the uncle, he said, “ I am sure that your nephew 
is really guilty of ... a heinous crime.” Wliereupon 
the Earl of exclaimed, “ Good God, Dr. Darwin, 



who told you ; we thought that no human being knew 
the fact except outselves I ” My Father told me the 
story many years after the event, and 1 asked him how 
he distinguished the true from the false self-accusations ; 
and it was very characteristic of my Father that he said 
he could not explain how it was. 

The following stoty shows what good guesses my 
Father could make. Lord Sherburn,‘ afterwards the 
first Marquis of Ijnsdownc, was famous (as Macaulay 
somewhere remarks) for his knowledge of the affairs of 
Uutope, on which he greatly prided himself. He con- 
sulted my Father medically, and afterwards harangued 
him on the state of Holland. My father had studied 
medicine at Leyden, and one day went a long walk into 
the country with a ftiend, who took him to the house of 

a clergyman (we will say the Rev, Mr A , for I have 

forgotten his name), who had married an I'.nglishwoman. 
My father was very hungry, and there was little for 
luncheon except cheese, which he could never eat. The 
old lady was surprised and grieved at this, and assured 
my fathei that it was an excellent cheese, and bad been 
sent her from Dowood. the scat of I.oid Shetburn. My 
father wondered why a cheese should be sent her from 
Bowood, but thought nothing more about it until it 
flashed across his mind many years afterwards, whilst 
Lord Sherburn was talking about Holland, So he 
inswcted, " I should think from what I saw of the Rev. 
Mt A , that he was a very able man and well ac- 

quainted with the state of Holland.” My father saw 
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with remarkable skill the course of any illness, and he 
suggested endless small details of relief. 1 was told that 
a young Doctor in Shrewsbury, who disliked my father, 
used to say that he was wholly unscientific, but owned 
that his power of predicting the end of an iilness was un- 
paralleled. Formerly when he thought that 1 should be 
a doctor, he talked much to me about his patients. In 
the old days the practice of bleeding largely was uni- 
versal, but my father maintained that far more evil was 
thus caused than good done ; and he advised me if ever 
I was myself ill not to allow any doctor to take from me 
more than an extremely small quantity of blood, Long 
before typhoid fever was recognised as distinct, my 
father told me that two utterly dbtinct kinds of illness 
were confounded under the name of typhus fever. He 
was vehement against drinking, and was convinced of 
both the direct and inheiiled evil effects of alcoliol when 
habitually taken even in moderate quantity in a very 
large majority of cases.^ But be admitted and advanced 
instances of certain persons, who could drink largely 
during their whole lives without apparently suffering 
any evil effects ; and he believed that he could often 
beforehand tell who would thus not suffer. He himself 
never drank a drop of any alcoholic fluid. This remark 
reminds me of a case showing bow a witness under the 
most favourable circumstances may be wholly mistaken. 
A gentleman-farmer was strongly urged by my father 
not to drink, and was encouraged by being told that he 
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himself never touched my spirituous liquor. Whereupon 
the gentleman said, “ Come, come. Doctor, that won’t do 
— though it is very kind of you to say so for roy sake — 
for I know that you take a very large glass of hot gin 
and water every evening after your dinner.” ‘ So my 
father asked him how he knew this. The man answered, 
“ My cook was your kitchen-maid for two or three years, 
and she saw the butler every day prepare and take to 
you the gin and water.” The explanation was chat my 
father had the odd habit of drinking hot water in a very 
tall and large glass after his dinner ; and the butler used 
hist to put some cold water in the glass, which the girl 
mistook for gin, and then hlled it up with boiling water 
from the kitchen boiler. 

My father used to tell me many little things which he 
had found useful in his medical practice. I'hus ladies 
often cried much while telling him their troubles, and 
thus caused much lossof his precious time. He soon found 
that begging them to command and restrain themselves, 
always made them weep the more, so that afterwards he 
always encouraged them to go on crying, saying that 
thb would iclievc them mote than anything else, with 
the invariable result chat they soon ceased to cry, and 
he could hear what they had to say and give bis advice. 
When patients who were very ill, craved for some strange 
and unnatural food, my father asked them what had put 
such an idea into their heads : if they answered that they 
did not know, he would allow them to try the food, and 
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often with $uccess, as he orusted to their having a kind 
of instinctive desire ; but if they answered that they had 
heard that the food in question had dooe good to some- 
one else, he firmly cefu^ his assent. 

He gave one day an odd Unle specimen of human 
nature. When a very young man he was called in to 
consult with the &mily physician in the case of a gentle- 
man of much distinction in Shropshiie. The old doctor 
told the wife that the illness was of such a nature that 
it must end fatally. My father took a dliferem view and 
maintained chat the gentleman would recover : he was 
proved quite wrong in all respects, (I think by autopsy) 
and he owned his error, He was then convinced that he 
should never again be consulted by this femily ; but 
after a few months the widow sent for him, havmg dis- 
missed the old fiimily doctor. My father was so much 
surprised at tlus, that he asked a friend of the widow to 
find out why be was again consulted. The widow 
answered her friend, that “ she would never agam see 
that odious old doctor who said from the first that her 
husband would die, while Dt. Darwb always maintained 
that he would recover I ” In another case my father told 
a lady that her husband would certainly die. Some 
months afterwards he saw the widow who was a very 
sensible woman, and she said, “ You are a very young 
man, and allow me to advise you always to give, as long 
as you possibly can, hope to any near relation nursing a 
patient. You made me despair, and from that moment 
I lost strength.” My father said that he had often since 
seen the paramount importance, fot the sake of the 
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piuent, of keeping up the hope and with it the stiength 
of the nurse in charge. Tliis he sometimes found it 
difficult to do compatibly with truth. One old gentle- 
man, however, Mr. Peni'ierton, caused him no such 
perplexity. He was sent for by Mr. Pemberton, who 
said, " From all that J have seen and heard of you I 
believe you ace the sort of man who will speak the truth, 
and if 1 ask you will tell me when I am dying. Now 
I much desire that you should attend me, if you will 
promise, whatever I may say, always to declare that I 
am not going to die.” My fiither acquiesced on this 
understanding that his words should in fact have no 
meaning. 

My father possessed an extraordinary memory, espe- 
cially for dates, so that he knew, when he was very old 
the day of the birth, marriage, and death of a multimde 
of persons In Shropshire ; and he once told me that this 
power annoyed hhn ; for if he once heard a date he 
could not forget it ; and thus the deaths of many friends 
were often recalled to his mind. Owing to his strong 
memory he knew an extraordinary number of curious 
stories, which he liked to tell, as he was a great talker. 
He was generally in high spirits, and laughed and joked 
with every one — often with his servants — with the 
utmost freedom ; yet he had the art of making every one 
obey him to the lenet. Many persons were much afraid 
of him. T remember my father telling us one day with 
a laugh, that seveial persons had asked him whether 
Miss Piggott (a grand old lady in Shropshire), had 
called on him, so that at last he enquired why they asked 
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him ; and was told that Miss Piggott, whom my father 
had somehow mottally offended, was telling everybody 
that she would call and tell ‘ that fat old doctor very 
plainly what she thought of him.’ She had already 
called, but her courage had failed, and no one could 
have been more courteous and friendly. As a boy, I 
went to stay at the house of Major B , whose wife 
was insane ; and the poor creatute, as soon as she saw 
me, was in the most abject state of terror that 1 ever 
saw, weeping bitterly and asking me over and over 
again, “ Is your father coming ? ” but was soon pacified. 
On my return home, I asked my father why she was so 
frightened, and he answered he [was] very glad to hear 
it. as he had frightened her on purpose, feeling sure that 
she could be kept in safety and much happier without 
any restraint, if her husband could influence her, when- 
ever she became at all violent, by proposing to send for 
Dr. Darwin ; and these words succeeded perfectly during 
the test of her long life. 

My father was very sensitive so that many small events 
annoyed or pained him much. 1 once asked him, when 
he was old and could not walk, why he did not drive out 
for exercise ; and he answered, “ Every road out of 
Shrewsbury is associated in my mind with some painful 
event.” Yet he was generally in high spirits. He was 
easily made very angry, but as his kindness was un- 
bounded, he was widely and deeply loved. 

He was a cautious and good man of business, so that 
he hardly ever lost money by any investment, and left to 
his children a very large property. I remember a story. 



showing how easily utteily false beliefs originate and 

spread. Mr E , a squire of one of the oldest families 

in Shropshire, and head partner in a Bank, committed 
suicide. My father was sent for as a matter of form, and 
found him dead. I may mention by the way, to show 
how matters were managed in those old days, that 

because Mt E was a rather great man and universally 

lespected, no inquest was held over his body. My 
father, in teturning home, thought it proper to call at 
the Bank (where he liad an account) to tell the managing 
partner of the event, as it was not improbable it would 
cause a run on the bank. Well the story was spread fat 
and wide, that my father went into the bank, drew out 
all his money, left the bank, came back again, and said, 
“ 1 may just tell you th.at Mr E^— has killed himself,” 
and then departed. It seems that it was then a a)mmon 
belief that money withdrawn from a bank was not safe, 
until ilic person had passed out through the door of the 
bank, My father did not heat this story till some little 
time afterwards, when the managing partner said that 
he had departed from his invariable rule of never allowing 
any one to see the account of another man, by having 
shown the ledger with my father's account to several 
persons, as this proved that my father had not drawn 
out a penny on that day. It would have been dis- 
honourable in my father to have used his professional 
knowledge for his private advantage. Nevetfhelcss the 
supposed act was greatly admired by some persons ; and 
many years afterwards, a gentleman remarked, “ Ah, 
Doctor, what a splendid man of business you were in 
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so cleverly getting all your money safe out 

My father’s mind was not scientific, and he did not 
try to generalise his knowledge under general laws ; 
yet he formed a theory for almost everything which 
occurred. 1 do not think that I gained much from him 
intellectually ; but his example ought to have been of 
much moral service to all his children. One of his 
golden rules (a hard one to follow) was, " Never become 
the friend of any one whom you cannot respect.” 

With respect to my Father's father, the author of the 
Be/anii Ciardta etc., I have put together all the facts 
which 1 could collect b his published Life?- 
Havmg said this much about my Father, I will add a 
few words about my brother and sisters. 

My brother Hrasmus possessed a remarkably clear 
mind, with extensive and diversified tastes and knowledge 
in literamte, an, and even b science. For a shon time 
he collected and dried plants, and during a somewhat 
longer time experimented in chemistry, He was ex- 
tremely agreeable, and his wit often rembded me of 
that in the letters and works of Charles Lamb. He was 
very kbd-hcaned ; but his health from his boyhood 
had been weak, and as a consequence he failed b energy. 
His spirits were not high, sometimes low, more espe- 
cially dutmg early and middle manhood, He read much, 
even whilst a boy, and at school encouraged me to read, 
lendbg me books. Our mmds and tastes were, however, 
so difTcrent that 1 do not thbk that I owe much to him 

^ See Appendix, Put i, p, 149, on Dt. Ecxsimu Derain. 
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intellectually — not to my fbut sistets, who possessed 
very different characters, and some of them had strongly 
marked characters. All were extremely kind and affec- 
tionate towards me during their whole lives. I am 
inclined to agree with Francis Galcon in believing that 
education and environment produce only a small effect 
on the mind of any one, and that most of out qualities 

The above sketch of my brother’s character was 
written before that which was published in Carlyle’s 
Remembrances, and which appears to roc to have Uccle 
truth and no merit. 

Looking back as well as I an at my character during 
my school life, the only qualities which at this period 
promised well for the future, were, that I hod strong and 
diversified tasca, much zeal for whatever interested me, 
and a keen pleasure b understanding any complex 
subject or thbg. I was taught Euclid by a private tutor, 
and I distbctly remember the btensc satisfaction which 
the clear georoetrial proofs gave me. 1 remember with 
equal distinctness the delight which my uiKle gave me 
(the father of Francis Galton) by explaining the prbciple 
of the vernier of a barometer. With respect to diversified 
tastes, bdependently of science, I was fond of readmg 
various books, and I used to sit for hours radbg the 
historial plays of Shakespeare, generally m an old 
wmdow m the thick walls of the school. I rad also 
other poetry, such as the recently published poems of 
byton, Scott, and Thomson’s Stasms. I mention this 
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because later in life I wholly lost, to my great regret, all 
pleasure &oni poetry of any kind, including Shakespeare. 
In connection with pleasure from poetry I may add that 
in 1822 a vivid delight in scenery was first awakened in 
my mind, during a riding tout 00 the borders of Wales, 
and which has lasted longer than any other aesthetic 
pleasure. 

Early in my school-days a boy had a copy of the 
W'mders of ibi WorU, which 1 often read and disputed 
with other boys about the veracity of some of the state- 
ments ; and I believe this book first gave me a wish to 
travel in remote countries, which was ultimately fulfilled 
by the voyage of the htagk. In the latter part of my 
school life I became passionately fond of shooting, and 
I do not believe chat anyone could have shown more 
zeal for the most holy cause than I did for shooting 
birds. How well J remember killing my first snipe, and 
my excitement teas so great that I had much didiculty in 
reloading my gun from the trembling of my hands. 
This taste long continued and I became a very good shot. 
When at Cambridge I used to practise throwing up my 
gun to my shoulder before a looking-glass to see that 
1 threw it up straight. Another and better plan was to 
get a friend to wave about a lighted candle, and then 
to fire at it with a cap on the nipple, and if the aim 
was accurate the little puff of air would bbw out the 
candle, The explosion of the cap caused a sharp crack, 
and I was told that the Tutor of the College remarked, 
" What an extraordinary thing it is, Mr Darwin 
seems to spend hours in cracking a horse-whip b his 
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room, for I oftea heat the crack trhen I pass under his 
windows.” 

I hid many friends amongst the schoolboys, whom I 
loved deatly, and I think (hat my disposition was then 
very affectionate. Some of these boys were rather clever, 
but 1 may add on the principle of “ noscitut a socio ” 
that not one of ihcni cicr became in the least distin- 
guished. 

Vl'iih respect to science, I continued collecting minerals 
with much zeal, but (|uiie unscientifically — all that I 
cared for was anew )u.nn/ mineral, and 1 hardly attempted 
to classify them. I must have observed insects with some 
little care, for when ten years old (1*19) 1 went for three 
weeks to Plas Edwards on the sea-coast in Wales, I was 
very much interested and surprised at seeing a large 
black and scaclcc hlemipteious insect, many moths 
(Zygiena) and a Cicindela, whkh ate not found in 
Shropshire. I almost made up my mind to begin collect- 
ing all the insects which I could find dead, for on con- 
sulting my sister, I concluded that it was not right to 
kill insects for the sake of making a collection. Ftom 
reading White's Sefbonu I took much pleasure in watch- 
bg the habits of birds, and even made notes on the 
subject. In my simplicity 1 remember wondermg why 
every gentleman did not become an omirbologist. 

Towards the close of my school life, my brother 
worked hard at chemistry and made a fair laboratory 
S’ith proper apparatus b the tool-house b the garden, 
and 1 was allowed to aid him as a servant b most of his 
experiments, He made all the gases and many com- 
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pounds, and I read with care several books on chemistry, 
such as Henry and Parkes’ Cbtmual Cattcbism. The 
subject interested me greatly, and we often used to go 
on working till rather late at night. This was the b«t 
part of my education at school, for it showed me practi- 
cally the meaning of experimental science. The fact 
that we worked at chemistry somehow got known at 
school, and as it was an unprecedented fact, I was nick- 
named “ Gas.” I was also once publicly rebuked by 
the head-master, Dr. Butler, for thus wasting my time 
over such useless subjects ; and he called me very un- 
justly a “ poco curaote,” and as I did not understand 
what he meant it seemed to me a fearful reproach. 

As 1 was doing no good at school, my father wisely 
took me away at a rather eatlier age than usual, and sent 
me (October i8aj) to Edinburgh University* with my 
brother, where I stayed for two years or sessions. My 
biochci was completing his medical studies, though I do 
not believe he ever really intended to practise, and I was 
sent there to commence them. But soon after this period 
I became convinced from various small circumstances 
that my father would leave me property enough to 
subsist on with some comfort, though I never imagined 
that I should be so rich a man as I am ; but my belief 
was suHicient to check any strenuous effort to Icam 
medicine. 



The instruction at Edinburgh was altogether by 
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Lectures, and these were intolerably dull, with the 
exception of those on chemistry by Hope but to my 
mind there are no advantages and many disadvantages 
in lectures compared with reading. Dr. Duncan’s 
lectures on Materia Medica at t o’clock on a winter's 
rooming are something fearful to remember. Dt. Munto 
made his lectures on human anatomy as dull, as he was 
himself, and the subject disgusted me, It has proved 
one of the greatest evils in my life that 1 was not urged 
to practise dissection, for 1 should soon have got over 
my disgust ; and the practice would have been invaluable 
fot all my future work. This has been an irremediable 
evil, as well as my incapacity to draw. I also attended 
regularly the clinical wards in the Hospital. Some of 
the cases distressed me a good deal, and 1 still have vivid 
pictures before me of some of them ; but 1 was not so 
foolish as to allow this to lessen my attendance. I cannot 
understand why this parr of my medical course did not 
interest me in a greater degree ; for during the summer 
before coming to F.dinburgh I began attending some of 
the pool people, chiefly children and women in Shrews- 
bury ; I wrote down as full an account as I could of 
the cases with all the symptoms, and read them aloud to 
my father, who suggested further enquiries, and advised 
me what medicines to give, which I made up myself. 
At one time J had at least a dozen patients, and I felt a 
keen interest in the work.’ My father, who was by far the 

'ThomM C^rlci Hope, 176^1944, Protoior of CHemiicry « Edinburgh, 




man was Hatdie, who would 1 think have made a good 
botanist, but died early ia India. Lastly, Dr. Grant, ‘ my 
senior by several years, bur how I became acquainted 
with him I cannot remember : he published some first- 
rate zoological papers, but after coming to London as 
Professor in University College, he did nothing more in 
science — a fact which has always been inesplicabie to 
me. I knew him well; he was dry and formal in 
manner, but with much enthusiasm beneath this outer 
crust. He one day, when we were walking together 
burst forth in high admiration of Lamarck and his views 
on evolution. I listened in silent astonishment, and as 
fat as I can judge, without any eflect on my mind. 1 had 
previously read the Zoincmu of my grandfather, in which 
similar views ate maintained, but without producing any 
effect on me. Nevertheless it is probable that the hearing 
rather early in life such views maintained and praised 
may have favoured my upholding them under a different 
form in my Oripit of Spteks. At this time I admired 
greatly the Zdnomia-, but on reading it a second time 
after an interval of ten or fifteen years, I was much dis- 
appointed, the proportion of speculation being so large 
to the facts given.* 

Drs, Grant and Coldstream attended much to marine 
Zoology, and 1 often accompanied the former to collect 




' See Appadu Pan I, go Dr. Enmiua Darvin, p. ija.— N, B. 
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animals in the tidal pools, which I dissected as well as 
I could. I also became friends with some of the New- 
haven fishermen, and sometimes accompanied them 
when they trawled for oysters, and thus got many 
specimens. But from not having had any regular practice 
in dissection, and from possessing only a wretched 
microscope my attempts were very poor. Nevertheless 
I made one interesting little discovery, and read about 
the beginning of the year i8a6, a short paper on the 
subject before the PUnian Socy. This was that the so- 
called ova of Flustra had the power of independent 
movement by means of cilia, and were in fact latvsc. In 
another short paper I showed chat licclc globular bodies 
which had been supposed to be the young state of Ewwr 
hreus were the egg-cases of the worm-like PenKbdilla 
murirata. 

The Plinlan Society ^ was encouraged and I believe 
founded by Professor Jameson :* it consisted of students 
and met in an underground room in the University for 
the sake of reading papers on nacuiai science and dis- 
cussing them. I us^ regularly to attend and the meetings 
had a good effca on me in stimulating my zeal and 
giving me new congenial acquaintances. One evening 
a poor young man got up and after stammering for a 
prodigious length of time, blushing crimson, he at last 
slowly got out the words, “ Mr. President, I have for- 
gotten what I was going to say.” The poor fellow 
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looked quite overwhelmed, and all the members were so 
surprised that no one could think of a word to say to 
covet his confusion. The papers which were read to 
our little society were not primed, so that I had not die 
satisfaction of seeing my paper in print ; but I believe 
Dr. Grant noticed my small discovery in his exccUcm 
memoir on Flustra, 

I was also a member of the Royal Medical Society, and 
attended pretty regularly, but as the subjects weie 
exclusively medical I did not much care about them. 
Much rubbish was talked there, but there were some 
good speakers, of whom the best was the present Sir 
J. Kay-Shuttleworth.' Dt. Giant took me occasionally 
to the meetings of the Wernerian Society, where various 
pipcis on natural history were read, discussed, and 
afterwards published in the Transactions. 1 heard 
Audubon * Oliver there some interesting discourses on 
the habits of N. American birds, sneering somewhat 
unjustly at Waterton.* By the way, a negro lived in 
Edinburgh, who had travelled with Waterton and gained 
his livelihood by stufltng birds, which he did excellently ; 
he gave me lessons for ptayment, and I used often to 
sit with him, for he was a very pleasant and intelligent 
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Mr. Leonard Homer* also took me once to a meeting 
of the Rofal Society of lidinburgh, where 1 saw Sir 
Walter Scott in the chair as President, and he apologised 
to the meeting as not feeling fitted for such a position. 
I looked at him and ar the whole scene with some awe 
and reverence ; and I think it was owing to this visit 
dutbg my youth and to my having attended the Royal 
Medical Society, that I felt the honour of being elected 
a few years ago an honorary member of both these 
Societies, more than any otlicr similar honour. If I had 
been told at that time that I should one day have been 
thus honoured, I declare that I should have thought it 
as ridiculous and improbable, as if I had been told that 
1 should be eleaed King of England. 

During my second year in Edinbu^h I attended 
Jameson's lectures on Geology and 2^1ogy, but they 
were incredibly dull. The sole effect they produced on 
me was the determination never as long as I lived to 
read a book on Geology or in any way to study the 
science. Yet I feel sure that I was prepared for a philoso* 
phical treatment of the subject ; for an old Mr Cotton 
in Shropshire who knew a good deal about rocks, had 
pointed out to me, two or three years previously a well- 
known large erratic boulder in the town of Shrewsbuty, 
called the bell-stone ; he told me that there was no rock 
of the same kind nearer than Cumberland or Scotland, 
and he solemnly assured me that the world would come 
to an end before anyone would be able to explain how 
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this stone came where it now lay. This produced a deep 
impression on me and I meditated over this wonderful 
stone. So that I felt the keenest delight when I first 
read of the action of icebergs in transporting boulders, 
and I gloried in the progress of Geology, Equally 
striking is the fact that 1, though now only skty-seven 
years old, heard Professor Jameson, in a field lecture at 
Salisbury Craigs, discoursing on a trap-dyke, with 
amygdaloidal margins and the strata indurated on each 
side, with vokanic rocks all around us, and say that it 
was a fissure filled with sediment from above, adding 
with a sneer that there were men who maintained that it 
had been injected from beneath in a molten condition. 
When I think of this lecture, 1 do not wonder that I 
determined never to attend to Geology. 

From attending Jameson’s lectures, I became ac- 
quainted with the curator of the museum, Mr. Mae- 
gillivray,! who afterwards published a large and excellent 
book on the birds of Scotland, He had not much the 
appearance or manners of the gentleman, I had much 
interesting natural-history talk with him, and he was 
very kind to me. He gave me some rate shells, for I at 
that time collected marine mollusca, but with no great 
zeal. 

My summer vacations during these two years were 
wholly given up to amusements, though I always had 
some book in hand, which I read with interest. During 



two friends with knapsacks on our backs through North 
Wales. We walked thirty miles most days, including 
one day the ascent of Snowdon. I also went with my 
sister Caroline a tiding tour in North Wales, a servant 
with saddle-bags carrying our clothes. The autumns 
were devoted to shooting, chiefly at Mr, Owen’s at 
Woodhouse, and at my Uncle Jos’s', at Maer. My zeal 
was so great that I used to place my shooting boots open 
by my bed-side when I went to bed, so as not to lose 
half-a-minute in putting them on in the morning ; and 
on one occasion I reached a distant part of the Maer 
estate on the aoth of August for black-game shooting, 
before I could sec ; I then toiled on with the gamekeeper 
the whole day through thick heath and young Scotch 
firs. I kept an exact record of every bird which I shot 
throughout the whole season. One day when shooting 
at Woodhouse with Captain Owen, the eldest son and 
Major Hill, his cousin, afterwards Lord Berwick, both of 
whom 1 liked very much, i thought myself shamefully 
used, for every lime after I had Sred and thought that I 
had killed a bird, one of the two acted as if loading his 
gun and cried out, “ You must not count that bird, foi 
i fired at the same time,” and the gamekeeper perceiving 
the joke, backed them up. After some houn they told 
me the joke, but it was no joke to me for T had shot a 
la^e number of birds, but did not know how many, and 
could not add them to my list, which I used to do by 
making a knot in a piece of string tied to a bunon-hole. 
This my wicked friends had perceived. 
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How I did enjoy shooting, but 1 think that I must 
have been half-consciously ashamed of my zeal, for 
I tried to persuade myself that shooting was almost an 
intellectual employment ; it requited so much skill to 
judge where to find most game and to hunt the dogs 

One of my autumnal visits to Maer in >827 was mem- 
orable from meeting there Sir J. Maekintosh,* who was 
the best converser 1 ever listened to. I heard afterwards 
with a glow of pride that be had said, “ There is some- 
thing in that young man that interests me.” This must 
have been chiefly due to his perceiving that I listened 
with much interest to everything which he said, for I was 
as ignorant as a pig about his subjects of history, politicks 
and moral philowphy. To bear of praise from an 
eminent person, though no doubt apt or certain to excite 
vanity, is, I think, good for a young man, as it helps to 
keep him in the right course. 

My visits to Macr during these two and the three 
succeeding years were quite delightful, independently of 
the autumnal shooting. Life there was perfectly free ; 
the country was very pleasant for walking or riding ; 
and in the evening there was much very agreeable con- 
versation, not so personal as it generally is in large 
family patties, together with musk. In the summer the 
whole frtnily used often to sit on the steps of the old 
portico, with the flower-garden in front, and with the 




steep wooded bank, opposite the house, reflected in the 
lake, with here and there a fish tising ot a watet-bitd 
paddling about- Nothing has left a more vivid picture 
on my mind than these evenings at Maet. I was also 
attached to and greatly revered my Uncle Jos : he was 
silent and reserved so as to be a rather awful man ; but 
he sometimes talked openly with me.^ He was the very 
type of an uptight man with the clearest judgment. I 
do not believe that any power on earth could have 
made him swerve an inch from what he considered 
the right course. I used to apply to him in my mind, 
the well-known ode of Horace, now forgotten by 
me, in which the words “ nec vultus tytanni, &c.,” * 



Cambridge, iSzS-iSji 

Aj'TrR HAvruo spent two sessions in lidinbutgh, my 
father perceived ot he heard from my sisters, that I did 
not like the thought of being a physician, so he proposed 
that I should become a clergyman. He was very properly 
vehement against my turning an idle sporting man, which 
then seemed my probable destination. 1 asked for some 



time to consider, as from what little I had heard and 
thought on the subject I had scruples about declaring my 
belief in all the dogmas of the Church of England ; 
though otherwise I liked the thought of being a country 
clergyman. Accordingly I read with care Pearson on tk 
Creed and a few other books on divinity ; and as I did 
not then in the least doubt the strict and literal truth of 
every word in the Bible, I soon petsuaded myself that 
out Creed must be fully accepted. It never struck me 
how illogical it was to say that I believed in what I could 
not understand and what b in faa unintelligible. 1 
might have said with entire truth that I had no wish to 
dbpute any dogma ; but I never was such a fool as to 
feel and say ‘ credo quia inctedibile 

Considering bow fiercely I have been attacked by the 
otihodox it seems ludicrous that I once intended to be a 
clergyman, Nor was this intention and my faihct’s wish 
ever formally given up, but died a namral death when on 
leaving Cambridge I joined the Beagle as Naturalist. If 
the phrenologists are to be trusted, I was well fitted in 
one respect to be a clergyman. A few years ago the 
Secretaries of a German psychological society asked me 
earnestly by letter for a photograph of myself ; and some 
time afterwards 1 received the proceedit^ of one of the 
meetings in which it seemed that the shape of my head 
had been the subject of a public discussion, and one of 
the speakers declared that I had the bump of Reverence 
developed enough for ten Priests. 

As it was de^ed that I should be a clergyman, it 
was necessary that I should go to one of the Englbh 
J7 
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universities and take a degree ; but as I had never opened 
a classical book since leaving school, I found to my 
dismay that in the two intervening years I had actually 
forgotten, incredible as it may appear, almost everything 
which I had learnt even to some few of the Greek letters. 
I did not therefore proceed to Cambridge at the usual 
time in October, but worked with a private tutor in 
Shrewsbury and went to Cambridge after the Christmas 
vacation, early in i8a8. I soon recovered my school 
standard of knowledge, and could translate easy Greek 
books, such as Homer and the Greek Testament with 
moderate facility. 

During the three years which I spent at Cambridge 
my time was wasted, as far as the academical studies were 
concerned, as completely as at Edinburgh and at school. 
1 attempted mathematics, and even went during the 
summer of i8a8 with a private tutor (a very dull man) to 
Barmouth, but I got on very slowly, TEe work was 
repugnant to me, chiefly from my not being able to see 
any meaning in the early steps in algebra. This im- 
patience was very foolish, and b after years 1 have deeply 
regretted that 1 did not proceed far enough at least to 
understand something of the great leading principles of 
mathematics ; for men thus endowed seem to have an 
extra sense. But I do not believe that I should ever have 
succeeded beyond a very low grade. With respect to 
Classics I did nothing except attend a few compulsory 
college lectures, and the attendance was almost nominal. 
In ray second year 1 had to work for a month or two to 
pass the Little Go, which I did easily. Again in my last 
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ytivr I worked with some earnestness for my final degree 
of B.A., and brushed up my Classics together with a 
little Algebra and Euclid, which latter gave me much 
pleasure, as it did whilst at school. In order to pass the 
B.A. examination, it was, also, necessary to get up Paley's 
lisidences of Christianity, and his Moral Philosophy. This 
was done in a thorough ntanner, and I am convinced 
that I could have written out the whole of the Etiidsons 
with perfect correctness, but not of course in the dear 
language of Palcy. The logic of this book and as I may 
add of his Natural Thtolop gave me as much delight as 
did Euclid. The careful study of these works, without 
attempting to learn any part by tote, was the only part 
of the Academical Course which, as I then felt and as I 
still believe, was of the least use to me in the education 
of my mind. I did not at that time trouble myself about 
Paley’s premises ; and taking these on ctust I was 
charmed and convbccd by the long line of argumenta- 
tion, By answering well the exammation questions in 
Palcy, by doing Euclid well, and by not failing miserably 
in Classics, I gained a good place among the he noXXof, 
or crowd of men who do not go b for honours. Oddly 
enough I cannot remember how high I stood, and my 
memory fluctuates between the fifth, tenth, or twelfth 

Public lectures on several branches were given in the 
University, attendance being quite voluntary ; but I was 
so sickened with lectures at Edbburgh that I did not 
iTccuhiDlhcliscofUnuiO Ilji.-F.D, 
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even attend Sedgwick’s ‘ eloquent and interesting lec- 
mtes. Had I done so I should probably have become a 
geologist earlier than I did. I attended, however, 
Jlenslow's * lectures on Botany, and liked them much for 
their extreme clearness, and the admirable illustrations ; 
but I did not study botany. Henslow used to take his 
pupils, including several of the oider members of the 
University, held excursions, on foot, or in coaches to 
distant places, or in a barge down the rivet, and lectured 
on the rarer plants or animals which were observed. 
These excursions were delightful. 

Although as we shall presently see there were some 
redeeming features in my life at Cambridge, my time was 
sadly wasted there and worse than wasted. From my 
passion for shooting and for hunting and when this 
failed, for riding across country 1 got into a spotting sec, 
including some dissipated low-minded young men. We 
used often to dine together in the evening, though these 
dinners often included men of a higher stamp, and we 
sometimes drank too much, with jolly singing and 
playing at cards afterwards. I know that 1 ought to feci 
ashamed of days and evenings thus spent, but as some 
of my friends were very pleasant and we were all in the 
highest spirits, 1 cannot help looking back to these times 
with much pleasure.* 
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Bgf I am gkd to think that I had many other friends 
of a widely different nature. I was very intimate with 
Whitley’ , who was afterwards Senior Wrangler, and we 
used continually to take long walks together. He inocu- 
lated me with a taste foi pictures and good engravings, 
of which 1 bought some. 1 frequently went to the fitz- 
william Gallery, and my taste must have been fairly good, 
for I certainly admired the best pictures, which I discussed 
with the old cutatoi. I read also with much interest 
Sir J. Reynolds’ book. This taste, though n<jt natural 
to me, lasted for several years and many of the pictures 
in the National Gallery in London gave me much 
pleasure ; that of Sebastian del Piombo exciting in me 
a sense of sublimity. 

I also got into a musical set, I believe by means of 
my warm-hearted friend Herbert,* who took a high 
wrangler’s degicc. From associating with these men 
and heating them play, 1 acquired a strong taste for 
music, and used very often to time my walks so as to 
heat on week days the anthem b King’s College Chapel. 
This gave me btense pleasure, so that my backbone would 
sometimes shiver. I am sure that there was no affectation 
ot mere imitation b this taste, for I used generally to go 
by myself to King’s College, and I sometimes hired Ae 
chorister boys to sing b my rooms. Nevertheless 1 am 
so utterly destitute of an ear, that I cannot perceive a 
discord, or keep time and hum a tune correctly ; and it is 
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a mystety how I could possibly have derived pleasure 

My musical friends soon perceived my state, and some- 
times amused themselves by making me pass an exam- 
ination, which consisted in ascertaining how many tunes 
I could recognise, when they were played rather more 
quickly or slowly than usual. ‘ God save the King ’ 
when thus played was a sore puzzle. There was another 
man with almost as bad an ear as I had, and strange to 
say he played a little on the flute. Once I had the 
triumph of beating him in one of our musical examina- 

IJut no pursuit at Cambridge was followed with nearly 
so much eagerness or gave me so much pleasure as 
collecting beetles. It was the mere passion for collecting, 
for 1 did not dissect them and rarely compared their 
external chaiaetecs with published descriptions, but got 
them named anyhow. I will give a proof of my zeal : 
one day, on tearing off some old bark, 1 saw two rare 
beetles and seized one in each hand i then I saw a third 
and new kind, which I could not bear to lose, so that 
I popped the one which I held in my right hand 
into my mouth. Alas it ejected some intensely acrid 
fluid, which burnt my tongue so that I was forced to 
spit the beetle out, which was lost, as well as the third 

I was very successful in collecting and invented two 
new methods ; I employed a labourer to scrape during 
the winter, moss off old trees and place [it] in a large 
bag, and likewise to collect the rubbish at the bottom 
6z 
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of the barges in which reeds ate brought from the fens, 
and thus I got some very tare species. No poet ever felt 
more delight at seeing his first poem published than I did 
at seeing in Stephen’s Itlmtrations of British Insects the 
magic words, “ captured by C. Darwin, Esq.” 1 was 
introduced to entomology by my second cousin, W. 
Darwin Fox, a clever and most pleasant man, who was 
then at Christ’s College, and with whom 3 became 
extremely intimate. Afterwards I became well ac- 
quainted with and went out collecting, with Albeit Way * 
of Trinity, who in after years l>ecame a well-known 
archsologist ; also with H. Thompson,* of the same 
College, afterwaids a leading agriculturist, chairman of a 
great Railway, and Member of Parliament. It seems 
therefore that a taste foi collecting beetles is some 
indication of future success in Ufc 1 
I am surprised what an indelible impression many of 
the beetles which I caught at Cambridge have left on 
my mind. I can remember the exact appearance of 
certain posts, old trees and banks where 1 made a good 
capture. The pretty Panamas erux-major was a treasure 
in those days, and here at Down I saw a beetle running 
across a walk, and on picking it up instantly perceived 
that it differed slightly from P. crux-major, and it turned 
out to be P. quadriptmclatus, which is only a variety or 
closely allied species, differing from it very slightly in 
outline. I had never seen in those old days Licinus 
alive, which to an uneducated eye hardly differs from 
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THK AUTOIIOCHAPHT OF CHARLES DARtt'IH 

many othei black Carabidons beetles ; but my sons 
found here a specimen and I instantly recognised that it 
was new to me ; yet I had not looked at a British beetle 
for the last twenty years. 

I have not as yet mentioned a circumstance which in- 
fluenced my whole career more than any other. This 
was my friendship with Prof, Henslow. Before coming 
up to Gimbtidge, I had heard of him from my brother 
as a man who knew every branch of science, and I was 
accordingly prepared to reverence him. He kept open 
house once every week,* where all undergraduates and 
several older members of the University, who were 
attached CO science, used to meet in the evening. I soon 
got, through Fox, an invitation, and went there regu- 
larly. Before long ] became well acquainted with Hen- 
slow, and dating the laccei half of my time at Gimbridgc 
took bng walks with him on most days ; so that I was 
called by some of (be dons “ the man who walks with 
Henslow and in the evening 1 was very often asked 
CO join his family dinner. His knowledge was great in 
botany, entomology, chemistry, mineralogy, and geology. 
His strongest taste was to draw conclusions from long- 
continued minute observations. His judgment was 
exccUenr, and his whole mind wcU-balanccd ; but I do 
not suppose that anyone would say that he possessed 
much original genius. 

He was deeply rebgious, and so orthodox, that he 
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told me one day, he should be grieved if a single word 
of the Thirty-nine Articles were altered. His moral 
qualities were in every way admirable. He was free 
from every tinge of vanity or other petty feeling ; and I 
never saw a man who thought so little about himself 
or his own concerns. His temper was imperturbably 
good, with the most winning and courteous manners ; 
yet, as 1 have seen, he could be roused by any bad aaion 
CO the warmest indignation and prompt action. I once 
saw in hil company in the streets of Cambridge almost 
as horrid a scene, as could have been witnessed during 
the French Revolution. Two body-snatchers had been 
arrested and whilst being taken to prison had been torn 
from the constable by a crowd of the toughest men, 
who dragged them by their legs along the muddy and 
stony toad. They were covered from head to foot with 
mud and their faces were bleeding cither from having 
been kicked or from the stones j they looked like corpses, 
but the crowd was so dense that I got only a few momen- 
tary glimpses of the wretched creatures. Never in my 
life have I seen such wrath painted on a man's face, as 
was shown by Henslow at this horrid scene. He tried 
repeatedly to penetrate the mob ; but it was simply im- 
possible. He then rushed away to the mayor, telling me 
not to follow him, to get mote policemen. I forget the 
issue, except that the two were got into the prison before 
being killed. 

Henslow’s benevolence was unbounded, as he proved 
by his many excellent schemes for his poor parishioners, 
when in after years he held the living of Hitcham. My 
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intimacy with such a man ought to have been and I hope 
was an inestimable benefit. I cannot resist mentioning 
a trifling mcident, which showed his kind consideration, 
Whilst examining some pollen-grains on a damp surface 
I saw the tubes cxscrtcd, and instantly rushed off to 
communicate my surprising discovery to him. Now 
1 do not suppose any other Professor of Botany could 
have helped laughing at my coming in such a hurry to 
make such a communication. But he agreed how inter- 
esting the phenomenon was, and explained its meaning, 
but made me clearly understand how well it was known ; 
so I left him not in the least mortified, but well pleased 
at having discovered for myself so remarkable a fact, but 
determined not to be in such a burry again to com- 
municate my discoveries. 

Dr. Whewell * was one of the older and distinguished 
men who sometimes visited Henslow, and on several 
occasions I walked home with him at night. Next to 
Sir J, Mackintosh he was the best convetscr on grave 
subjects to whom I ever listened. I.eonard jenyns,* 
(grandson of the famous Soames Jenyns), who after- 
wards published some good essays in Natural History, 
often staid with Henslow, who was his brother-in-law. 
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sarcastic expression ; and it is not often that a first 
impression is lost ; but 1 was completely mistaken and 
found him very kindheatted, pleasant and with a good 
stock of humour. I visited him at his parsonage on the 
borders of the Fens [Swaffham Bulbcck], and had many 
a good walk and talk with him about Natural History. 
I became also acquainted with several othei men older 
than me, who did not cate much about science, but were 
friends of Henslow. One was a Scotchman, brother of 
Sir Alexander Ramsay, and tutor of Jesus College ; he 
was a delightful man, but did not live for many years. 
Another was Mt Dawes, afterwards Dean of Hcrcfoid 
and famous fot his success in the education of the poor. 
These men and others of (he same standing, togcthei 
with Flenslow, used sometimes to take distant excursions 
into the countty, which 1 was allowed to join and they 
wctc most agreeable. 

Lookmg back, I infer that there must have been some- 
thing in me a little supetior to the common run of 
youths, otherwise the above-mentioned men, so much 
older than me and higher b academical position, would 
never have allowed me to associate with them. Certainly 
I was not aware of any such superiority, and I lemembcr 
one of my sporibg ftiends. Turner, who saw me at 
work on my beetles, saybg that I should some day be a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, and the notion seemed to 
me ptepostetous. 

During my last year at Cambridge I read with cate 
and profound bteicst Humboldt's Perseiul Narrathi. 
This work and Sir J. Hetschel’s lntrodmetim tv tie Strnij 
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of Natural Pbilasapbj stirred up in me a burning zeal to 
add even the most humble contribution to the noble 
structure of Natural Science. No one or a dozen other 
books influenced me neatly so much as these two, I 
copied out from Humboldt long passages about Teneiifle, 
and read them aloud on one of the above-mentioned 
excursions, to (I think) Henslow, Ramsay and Dawes ; 
for on a previous occasion 1 had talked about the 
glories of Tenetifle, and some of the party declared 
they would endeavour to go there ; but I think that 
they were only half in earnest. I was, however, quite 
in earnest, and got an imtoduedon to a merchant in 
London to enquire about ships ; but the scheme was 
of course knocked on the head by the voyage of the 
^agU. 

My summet vacations were given up to collecting 
beetles, to some reading and short tours. In the autumn 
my whole time was devoted to shooting, chiefly at 
Woodhousc and Maer, and sometimes with young 
EytonofEyton.* Upon the whole the three years which 
1 spent at Cambridge were the most joyful in my happy 
life i for I was then in excellent health, and almost 
always in high spirits. 

As I had at first come up to Cambridge at Cliristmas, 
I was forced to keep two terms after passing my final 
examination, at the commencement of 1851 ; and Men- 
slow then persuaded me to begin the study of geology. 
Therefore on my return to Siropshire ! examined sections 
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and coloured a map of pares round Shrewsbur 7 . Pro- 
fessor Sedgn'ick intended to Tisit N. Wales in the 
beginning of August to pursue his famous geological 
investigation amongst the older rocks, and Henslow 
asked him to allow me to accompany him.^ Accordingly 
he came and slept at my Father’s house. 

A short conversation with him during (his evening 
produced a strong impression on my mind. Whilst 
examining an old gravel-pit neat Shrewsbury a labourer 
told me that he had found in it a large worn tropical 
Volute shell, such as may be seen on the chimney-pieces 
of cottages ; and as he would not sell the shell I was 
convinced that he had really found it in the pit. I told 
Sedgwick of the fact, artd Vve at once said (tvo doubt 
truly) that it must have been thrown away by someone 
into the pic ; but then added, if really embedded tlicre it 
would be the greatest misfortune to geology, as it would 
overthrow all chat we know about the superticial deposits 
of the midland counties. These gtavel-l^ds belonged b 
fact to the glacial period, and b aftet years 1 found in 
them broken arctic shells. But I was then utterly aston- 
ished at Sedgwick not bebg delighted at so wonderful 
a fact as a tropical shell bebg found near the surface in 
the middle of England. Kothbg before had ever made 
me thoroughly realise, though 1 had read various scien- 
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tific books, that science consists in grouping facts so 
that general laws or conclusions may be drawn from 

Next morning we started for Llangollen, Conway, 
Bangor, and Capel Oirig. This tout was of decided use 
in teaching me a little how to make out the geobgy of a 
country. Sedgwick often sent me on a line parallel to 
his, telling me to bring back specimens of the rocks and 
to mark the stratificaiion on a map. I have little doubt 
that he did this for my good, as I was too ignorant to 
have aided him. On this tour I had a striking bstance 
how easy it is to overlook phenomena, however con- 
spicuous, before they have been observed by anyone, 
We spent many hours in Cwm Idwal, examining all the 
rocks with extreme care, as Sedgwick was anxious to 
find fossils in them ; but neither of us saw a trace of the 
wonderful glacial phenomena all around us ; we did 
not notice the plainly scored rocks, the perched boulders, 
the lateral and terminal moraines, Yet these phenomena 
arc so conspicuous that, as 1 declared in a paper published 
many years afterwards in the PhUucphical a 

house burnt down by fire did not tell its story more 
plainly than did this valley. If it had still been tilled by 
a glacier, the phenomena would have been less distinct 
tW they now are. 

At Capel Cutig I left Sedgwick and went in a straight 
line by compass and map across the mountains to 
Barmouth, never following any track unless it coincided 
with my course. 1 thus came on some strange wild 

• fUmfUr^ il^i — F D. 
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places and enjojed much thit manner of travelling. I 
visited Barmouth to see some Cambridge friends who 
were leading there, and thence returned to Shrewsbury 
and to Maei foi shooting ; for at that time 1 should have 
thought myself mad to give up the first days of partridge- 
shooting for geology or any other science. 



y^oya^e of iht ' Beagle from Dee. 
to Of/. 2 , tS}6 



On RBTtiBNrNG home from my short geological tour in 
N. Wales, I found a letter from Henslow, iiiformiag me 
that Captain Fitz-Roy ‘ was willing to give up part of his 
own cabin to any young man who would volunteer to 
go with him without pay as naturalist to the Voyage of 
the Beagle. 1 have given as I believe in my M.S. Journal 
an account of all the circumstances which then occurred ; 
1 will here only say that I was instantly eager to accept 
the offer, but my father strongly objected, adding the 
words fortunate for me, — " If you can find any man of 
common sense, who advises you to go, I will give my 
consent,” So I wrote that evening and refused the offer. 
On the next morning I went to Maer to be ready for 
September ist, and whilst out shooting, my uncle ' sent 
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for me, offering to drive me over to Shrewsbury and 
talk with my father. As my uncle thought it would be 
wise in me to accept the offer, and as my father always 
maintained that he was one of the most sensible men in 
the world, he at once consented in the kindest manner,* 
1 had been rather extravagant at Cambridge and to 
console my father said, “ that 1 should be deuced clever 
to spend more than my allowance whilst on board the 
Btjji but he answered with a smile, “ But they all 
teU me you arc very clever.” 

Next day I started for Cambridge to see Henslow, 
and thence to London to see FiB-Roy, and all was 
soon arranged. Afterwards on becoming very intimate 
with Fitz-Roy, I heard that I had tun a very narrow 
risk of being rejected, on account of the shape of my 
nose I He was an ardent disciple of Lavatei, and was 
convinced that he could judge a mao’s character by the 
outline of his features ; and he doubted whether any- 
one with my nose could possess sufficient energy 
and determination for the voyage. But I think he 
was afterwards well-satisfied that my nose had spoken 

Fitz-Roy’s character was a singular one, with many 
very noble features : he was devoted to his duty, gener- 
ous to a fault, bold, decetmbed, indomitably energetic, 
and an ardent friend to all under his sway. He would 
undertake any sort of trouble to assist those whom he 
thought deserved assistance. He was a handsome man, 

‘ See Note e, d. eiS; leeeen froa Owriee DerviA end Joeleh Wedevood, 
eelycinir Di. Rofaen^ ebjcciioeie K> Uie Kov Dr. Xoben Derwin’e 
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strikinRly like a gentleman, with highly courteous 
manners, which resembled those of his maternal uncle, the 
famous Lord Caseleteagh, as I was told by the Minister 
at Rio. Nevertheless he must have inherited much in 
his appearance from Charles II, for Dr. Wailich gave me 
a collection of photographs which he had made, and 
I was struck with the resemblance of one to Fitz-Roy ; 
on looking at the name, I found it Ch. E. Sobieski 
Stuart, Count d’Albanic,' illegitimate descendant of the 
same monarch. 

Fitz-Roy’s temper was a most unfortunate one. This 
was shown not only by passion but by fits of long- 
continued moroseness against those who had offended 
him. His temper was usually worst in the early morning, 
and with his eagle eye he could generally detect some- 
thing amiss about the ship, and was then unsparing in 
his blame. 'Ihe junior ofiiceis when they Klieved each 
other in the forenoon used to ask ” whether much hot 
coffee had been served out this morning, — which 
meant how was the Captain’s temper? He was also 
somewhat suspicious and occasionally in very low spirits, 
on one occasion bordering on insanity. He seemed to 
me often to fail in sound judgment or common sense. 
He was extremely kind to me, but was a man very 
difficult to live with on the intimate terms which neces- 
sarily followed from out messing by ourselves in the 
same cabin. We had several quarrels ; for when out of 
temper he was utterly unreasonable. For instance, early 
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in the voyage at Bahia in Brazil he defended and praised 
slavery, which I abominatexl, and told me that he had 
just visited a great slave-owner, who had called up 
many of his slaves and asked them whether they were 
happy, and whether they wished to be free, and all 
answered “ No.” I then asked him, perhaps with a 
sneer, whether he thought that the answers of slaves in 
the presence of their master was worth anything. This 
made him excessively angry, and he said that as I doubted 
his woid, we could not live any longer together. 1 
thought that I should have been compelled to leave the 
ship ; but as soon as the news spread, which it did 
quickly, as the captain sent fot the first lieuienanc to 
assuage his anger by abusing me, 1 was deeply gratided 
by receiving an invitation from all the gun-room officers 
to mess with them. But after a few hours Fitz-Roy 
showed his usual magnanimity by sending an officer to 
me with an apology and a request tiue 1 would continue 
to live with him. I remember another instance of his 
candour. At Plymouth before we sailed, he was ex- 
tremely angry with a dealer in crockery who refused to 
exchange some article purchased b his shop : the 
Captain asked the man the price of a very expensive set 
of china and said “ 1 should have purchased this if you 
had not been so disobligbg.” As 1 knew that the 
cabm was amply stocked with crockery, I doubted 
whether he had any such btention ; and I must have 
shown my doubts in my face, for 1 said not a word. 
After leavmg the shop he looked at me, saybg You do 
not believe what I have said, and I was forced to own 
74 
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that it was so. He was silent for a few minutes and then 
said You are right, and I aned wrongly in my anger at 
the blackguard. 

At Conception in Chile, poor Fitz-Roy was sadly 
overworked and in very low spirits ; he complained 
bitterly to me that he must give a great patty to all the 
inhabitants of the place, I remonstrated and said that 
1 could see no such necessity on his part under the 
circumstances. He then burst out into a fury, declaring 
that 1 was the sort of man who would receive any 
favours and make no tetutn. 1 got up and left the 
cabin without saying a word, and returned to Conception 
where 1 was then lodging. After a few days I came back 
to the ship and was received by the Captain as cordially 
as ever, for the storm had by that time quite blown over. 
The first Lieutenant, however, said to me : “ Confound 
you, philosopher, 1 wish you would not quarrel with the 
skipper ; the day you left the ship 1 was dead-tired (the 
ship was refitting) and he kept me walking the deck till 
midnight abusing you all the time.” The dilTiculty of 
living on good terms with a Captain of a hfan-of-War is 
much increased by its being almost mutinous to answer 
him as one would answer anyone else ; and by the awe 
in which he is held — or was held in my time, by all on 
board. I remember hearing a curious instance of tliis 
in the case of the purser of the AJvenluri , — the ship 
which sailed with the Btagh during the first voyage. 
The Purser was in a store in Rio de Janeiro, purchasing 
rum fot the ship's company, and a little gentleman in 
plain clothes walked in. The Purser said to him, “ Now 



Sir, be so kind as to taste this rum, and give me your 
opinion of it.” The gemieman did as be was asked, 
and soon left the store. The store-keeper then asked 
the Purser, whether he knew that he had been speaking 
to the Giptain of a Line of Battleships which had just 
come into the harbour. The poor Purser was struck 
dumb with horror; he let the glass of spirit drop 
from his hand onto the floor, and immediately went on 
board, and no persuasion, as an oificer on the AA’mlm 
assured me, could make him go on shore again for 
feat of meeting the Optain after his dreadful act of 
familiarity. 

I saw Fiiz-Roy only occasionally after out return home, 
for 1 was always afraid of unintentionally offending him, 
and did so once, almost beyond mutual reconciliation. 
He was afterwards eery indignant with me for having 
published so unorthodox a book (for he became very 
religious) as the Oriffn «/ Spaus. Towards the close of 
his life he was as I fear, much impoverished, and this 
was largely due to his gcneiosiry. Anyhow after his 
death a subscription was raised to pay his debts. His 
end was a melancholy one, namely suicide, exactly like 
chat of his uncle Ld. Castleteagh, whom he lescmblcd 
closely in manner and appearance. 

His character was in several respects one of the most 
noble which I have ever known, though tarnished by 
grave blemishes. 

The voyage of the Bugle has been by far the most 
important event in my life and has determined my whole 
career ; yet it depended on so small a circumstance as 
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wy unde offering to drive me jo miles to Shrewsbury, 
which few uncles would have done, and on such a trifle 
as the shape of my nose. I have always felt thar I owe 
to the voyage the first real training or education of my 
mind. I was led to attend closely to several branches 
of natural history, and thus niy powers of observa- 
tion were improved, though they were already fairly 
developed. 

The investigation of the geology of all the places 
visited was far more important, as reasoning here comes 
mto play. On first examming a new district nothing can 
appear mote hopeless than the chaos of rocks ; but by 
recording the stratification and nature of the locks and 
fossils at many poincs, always reasoning and predicting 
what will be found elsewhere, light soon begins to dawn 
on the district, and the structure of the whole becomes 
mote or less intelligible. I had brought with me the 
first volume of Lycll’s P'JncipieJ ej Gnloif, which I 
studied attentively ; and this book was of the highest 
service to me in many ways. The very first place which 
I examined, namely Sr. Jago in the Cape Verde islands, 
showed me clearly the wonderful superiority of Lyeil's 
manner of treating geology, compared with that of any 
other author, whose works I had with me or ever 
afterwards read.^ 

Another of my occupations was collecting animals of 
all classes, briefly describing and roughly dissecting 
many of the marine ones ; but from not being able to 



draw and from not having st^cient anatomical know- 
ledge a gieat pile of MS. which 1 made during the voyage 
has proved almost useless. 1 thus lost much time, 
with the exception of that spent in acquiring some 
knowledge of the Crustaceans, as this was of service 
when in after years I undertook a monograph of the 
Cirripedia. 

During some part of the day I wrote my Journal, 
and took much pains in describing carefully and vividly 
all that I had seen ; and this was good practice. My 
Journal served, also, in part as letters to my home, and. 
portions were sent to Ungland, whenever there was an 
opportunity. 

The above t-atious special studies were, however, of 
no importance compared with the habit of energetic 
industry and of concentrated attention to whatever 1 
was engaged in, which 1 then acquired. Everything 
about which I thought or read was made to bear directly 
on what I had seen and was likely to sec ; and this 
habit of mind was continued during the live years 
of the voyage. 1 feel sure that it was this training 
whicli has enabled me to do whatever I have done in 

Looking backwards, 1 can now perceive how my love 
for science gradually preponderated over every other 
taste. During the first two years my old passion for 
shooting survived in nearly full force, and I shot myself 
all the birds and animals for my collection ; but gradually 
1 gave up my gun mote and more, and finally altogether 
to my servant, as shooting interfered with my work, 
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more especially with making out the geological sttuctute 
of a country, I discovered, though unconsciously and 
insensibly, that the pleasure of observing and reasoning 
was a much higher one than that of skill and sport. The 
primeval instincts of the barbarian slowly yielded to the 
acquired tastes of the civilized man. That my mind 
beeame developed through my pursuits during the 
voyage, is rendered probable by a remark made by 
my father, who was the most acute observer whom 
I ever saw, of a sceptical disposition, and fat from 
being a believer in phrenology ; for on first seeing 
me after the voyage, he turned round to my sisters 
and exclaimed, " Why, the shape of his head is quite 
altered." 

To return to the voyage. On September nth (i8ji) 
I paid a flying visit with Fitz-Roy to the Beafji at Ply- 
mouth. Thence to Shrewsbury to wish my father and 
sisters a long farewell. On Oct. J4th, I took up my 
residence at Plymouth, and remained there until Decem- 
ber ayth when the hea^le finally left the shores of England 
for her circumnavigation of the world. We made two 
earlier attempts to sail, but were driven back each time 
by heavy gales. These two months at Plymouth were 
the most miserable which I ever spent, though I exerted 
myself in various ways. ] was out of spirits at the 
thought of leaving all my family and friends for so long 
a time, and the weather seemed to me inexpressibly 
gloomy. I was also troubled with palpitations and pain 
about the heart, and like many a young ^norant man, 
especially one with a smattering of medical knowledge, 



•was convinced that I had heact-disease. I did not consult 
any doctor, as I fully expected to heat the verdict that 
I was not fit for the voyage, and I was resolved to go at 
ail hazards. 

I need not here refer to the events of the voyage — 
where we went and what we did — as 1 have given a 
sufficiently full account in my published Journal, The 
glories of the vegetation of the Tropics rise before my 
mind at the present time more vividly than anything 
else. Though the sense of sublimity, which the great 
deserts of Patagonia and the forest-clad mountains of 
Ticrra del Fuego excited in me, has left an indelible 
impression on my mind. The sight of a naked savage 
in his native land is an event which can never be for- 
gotten. hfany of my excursions on horseback through 
wild countries, or in the boats, some of which lasted 
several weeks, were deeply interesting ; their discomfort 
and some degree of danger were at that time hardly a 
drawback and none at all afterwards. I also reflect 
with high satisfaction on some of my scientific work, 
such as solving the problem of coral-islands, and making 
out the geological structure of certain islands, for instance, 
St, Helena. Nor ‘ must I pass over the discovery of the 
singular relations of the animals and plants inhabiting 
the several islands of the Galapagos archipelago, and of 
ail of them to the inhabitants of South America. 

As fat as I can judge of myself I worked to the utmost 
during the voyage from the mere pleasure of investiga- 
tion, and from my strong desire to add a few facts to the 
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great mass of facts in natural science. But I teas also 
ambitious to take a fair place among scientific men, — 
whether more ambitious or less so chan most of my 
fellow-workers I can form no opinion. 

The geology of St. Jago is very striking yet simple : 
a stream of lava formerly flowed over the bed of the 
sea, formed of triturated recent shells and corals, which 
it has baked into a hard white rock. Since then the 
whole island has been upheaved. But the line of white 
rock revealed to me a new and important fact, namely 
that there had been afterwards subsidence round the 
craters, which had since been in action, and had poured 
forth lava. It then first dawned on me that 1 might 
perhaps write a book on the geology of the various 
countries visited, and this made roe thrill with delight. 
That was a memorable hour to me, and how distinctly 
I can call to mind tlie low cliff of lava beneath which I 
rested, with the sun glaring hot, a few strange desert 
[ plants growing neat, and with livbg corals in the 
tidal pools at my feet. Later in the voyage Fitr-Roy 
asked to read some of my Journal, and declared it would 
be worth publishing ; so here was a second book in 
prospect 1 

Towards the close of out voyage I received a letter 
whilst at Ascension, in which my sisters told me that 
Sedgwick had called on my father and said that I should 
take a place among the leading scientific men- I could 
not at the time understand how he could have learnt 
anything of my proceedings, but I heard (I believe after- 
wards) that Henslow had read some of the letters which 
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I wrote to him before the Philosophicai Soc. of Cam- 
bridge ^ and had printed them for private distribution. 
My collection of fossil bones, which had been sent to 
Henslow, also excited considerable attention amongst 
palsontologists. After reading this letter I clambeied 
over the mountains of Ascension with a bounding step 
and made the volcanic rocks resound under my geolo- 
gical hammer I All this shows how ambitious I was ; 
but 1 think that I can say with truth that in after years, 
though ! cared in the highest degree for the approba- 
tion of such men as Lyell and Hooker, who were my 
friends, I did not care much about the general public. 
1 do not mean to say that a favourable review or a 
large sale of my books did not please me greatly ; 
but the pleasure was a fleeting one, and 1 am sure 
that I have never turned one inch out of my course to 
gain fame. 



From my ntum to England Oct. 2, if)6 to 
my marriaff Jan. 2f, iS)9 



Tktse two years and three months were the most active 
ones which 1 ever spent, though I was occasionally 
unwell and so lost some time. After going backwards 
and forwards several times between Shrewsbury, Macr, 
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Cambridge and London, I settled in lodgings at Cam- 
bridge* on Oecembet ijth, where all my collections 
were under the care of Henslow. I stayed here three 
months and got my minerab and cocks examined by the 
aid of Prof. Miller.* 

I began preparing ray Journal of travels, which was 
not hard work, as my MS. Journal had been written 
with care, and my chief labour was making an abstract 
of my more interesting scientiilc results. I sent also, at 
the request of LycU, a short account of my observations 
on the elevation of the coast of Chile to the Geological 

On March yth, iSjy, I took lodgings in Great Marl- 
borough Street in London and rentained there for nearly 
two years until 1 was married.' Dutbg these two years 
I hnbhed my Joutital, read several papers before the 
Geological Society, began preparing the MS. for my 
Cuhgiati Okirn'o/mu and arranged for the publication of 
the Zoology of tbt of tht BtagU. In July I opened 
my first note-book for facts in relation to the Or^in of 
SpteUs, about which 1 had long reflected, and never 
ceased workbg on for the next twenty years. 

During these two years 1 also went a little bto society, 
and acted as one of the hon. secretaries of the Geological 
Society. 1 saw a great deal of Lyell. One of hb chief 
characteristics was his sympathy with the work of others ; 

^ In FitmliMm Street.^.D. 



*G«olog. See, Proc. iL lIjS, pf>. 44^^49.— P. D. 
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and 1 was as much astonished as delighted at the interest 
which he showed when on my tetum to England I 
explained to him my views on coral reefs. This encour- 
aged me greatly, and his advice and example had much 
influence on me. During this time I saw also a good 
deal of Robert Brown ' “ facile princeps botanicorum.’' 
I used often to call and sit with him during his break- 
fast on Sunday mornings, and he poured forth a rich 
treasure of curious observations and acute remarks, but 
they almost always related to minute points, and he 
never with me discussed large and general questions in 
science, 

During these two years I took several short excursions 
as a relaxation, and one longer one to the parallel roads 
of Glen Roy, an account of which was published in the 
Vbilosiiphical 'I'rmaetknsf This paper was a gteat failure, 
and 1 am ashamed of it. Having been deeply impressed 
with what I had seen of the elevation of the land in 
S. America, 1 attributed the parallel lines to the action of 
the sea ; but I had to give up this view when Agassiz 
propounded his glacier-lake theory. Because no other 
explanation was possible under our then state of know- 
ledge, I argued b favour of sea-action ; and my error 
has been a good lesson to me never to trust in science to 
the principle of exclusion. 

As I was not able to work all day at science I read a 
good deal during these two years on various subjects, 
including some metaphysical books, but I was not at 
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[all] well fitted for such studies. About this time I took 
much delight in Woidswoith’s and Coleridge’s poetry, 
and can boast that I read the Exntrsm twice through. 
Fottnerly Milton’s Paradise Lest had been my chief 
favourite, and in my excursions during the voyage of 
the Beagle, when I could take only a single small volume, 
I always chose Milton, 



Re/igms Miff 

During these two years* I was led to think much about 
religion. Whilst on board the Beagle 1 was quite orthodox, 
and 1 remember being heartily laughed at by several of 
the officers (though themselves orthodox) for quoting 
the Bible as an unanswerable authority on some point of 
morality. I suppose it was the novelty of the argument 
that amused them. But I had gradually come, by this 
time, to sec that the Old Testament from its manifestly 
false histoiy of the world, with the Tower of Babel, 
the rainbow as a sign, etc., etc., and from its attribut- 
ing to God the feelings of a revengeful tyrant, was 
no mote to be trusted than the sacred books of the 
Hindoos, ot the beliefs of any barbarian. The ques- 
tion then continually rose before ray mind and 
would not be banished, — is it credible that if God were 
now to make a revelation to the Hindoos, would he 



petroit it to be connected with the belief in Vishnu, 
Siva, &c., as Christianity is connected with the Old 
Testament. This appear^ to me utterly bcrcdible. 

By further reflecting that the clearest evidence would 
be requisite to make any sane man believe in the miracles 
by which Christianity is supported, — that the more we 
know of the fixed laws of nature the more incredible do 
miracles become, — that the men at that time were ignor- 
ant and credulous to a degree almost incomprehensible 
by us,— that the Gospels cannot be proved to have been 
written simultaneously with the events, — that they differ 
in many important detaib, far too important as it seemed 
to me to be admitted as the usual inaccuracies of eye- 
witnesses ; — by such reflections as these, which I give 
not as having the least novelty or value, but as they 
influenced me, I gradually came to disbelieve in Chris- 
tianity as a divine revelation. The Eict that many false 
religions have spread over large portions of the earth 
like wild-fire had some weight with me. Beautiful as is 
the morality of the New Testament, it can hardly be 
denied that its perfection depends in part on the intet- 
ptctacion which we now put on cncuphois and alle- 

But I was very unwilling to give up my belief ; — I feel 
sure of this for I can well remember often and often 
inventing day-dreams of old letters between distinguished 
Romans and manusetipts being discovered at Pompeii 
or elsewhere which confirmed in the most striking manner 
all that was written in the Gospels. But I found it more 
and more difficult, with free scope given to my imagina- 
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tion, to invent evidence which would suffice to convince 
me. Thus disbelief crept over me at a very slow rate, 
but was at last complete. The rate was so slow that 1 felt 
no distress, and have never since doubted even for a 
sii^le second that my conclusion was correct, 1 can 
indeed hardly see how anyone ought to wish Chris- 
tianity Co be true ; for if so the plain language of the 
text seems to show that the men who do not believe, 
and this would include my Father, Brother and almost 
all my best friends, will be everlastingly punished. 

And this is a damnable doctrine.' 

Although I did not think much about the existence of 
a personal God until a considerably later period of my 
life, I will here give the vague conclusions to which 
I have been driven. The old argument of design in 
nature, as given by Paley, which formerly seemed to me 
so conclusive, fiuls, now that the law of natural selection 
has been discovered. We can no longer argue that, for 
instance, the beautiful hinge of a bivalve shell must have 
been made by an intelligent being, like the hinge of a 
door by man. There seems to be no more design in 
(he variability of organic beings and in the action of 
natural selection, than in the course which the wind 
blows. Everything in nature is the result of fixed laws. 
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But I have discussed this subjea at the end of mj book 
on the Varialkm of Domestic Animab and Plants,' and the 
argument there given has never, as £ac as I can see, been 
answered. 

But passing over the endless beautiful adaptations 
which we everywhere meet with, it may be asked how 
can the generally beneficent arrangement of the world 
be accounted for? Some writers indeed ate so much 
impressed with the amount of suflering in the world, 
that they doubt if we look to all sentient beings, 
whether there is more of misery or of happiness ; — 
whether the world as a whole is a good or a bad one. 
Accordbg to my judgment happiness decidedly prevails, 
though this would be very difficult to prove. If the 
truth of this conclusion be granted, it harmonises well 
with the effects which we might expect from natural 
selection. If all the individuals of any species were 
habitually to suffer to an extreme degree they would 
neglect to propagate their kind ; but we have no reason 
to believe that this has evet or at least often occurred. 
Some other considerations, moreover, lead to the belief 
that all sentient beings have been formed so as to enjoy, 
as a general rule, happiness. 

Every one who believes, as I do, that all the corporeal 




and mental organs (excepting those which ate neither 
advantageous ot disadvantageous to the possessor) of all 
beings have been developed through natural selection, 
or the survival of the fittest, together with use or habit,* 
will admit that these organs have been formed so that 
their possessors may compete successfully with other 
beings, and thus increase in number. Now an animal 
may be led to pursue that course of action which is the 
most beneficial to the species by suffering, such as pain, 
hunger, thirst, and feat,— ot by pleasure, as in eating 
and drinking and in the propagation of the species, &c. 
01 by both means combined, as in the search for food. 
But pain or suffering of any kind, if long continued, 
causes depression and lessens the power of action ; yet 
is well adapted to make a creature guard itself against 
any great ot sudden evil. Pleasurable sensations, on 
the other hand, may be long continued without any 
depressing effect ; on the contrary they stimulate the 
whole system to increased action. Hence it has come to 
pass that most ot all sentient beings have been developed 
in such a manner through naiuial selection, that pleas- 
urable sensations serve as their habitual guides. We see 
this in the pleasure from exertion, even occasionally from 
great exertion of the body or mind, — in the pleasure of 
our daily meals, and especially in the pleasure derived 
from sociability and from loving out families. The 
sum of such pleasures as these, which are habitual or 
frequently recurrent, give, as 1 can hardly doubt, to 
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most sentient beings an excess of happiness over misery, 
although many occasionally suffer much. Such suffering, 
is quite compatible with the belief in Natural Selection, 
which is not perfect in its action, but tends only to render 
each species as successful as possible in the battle for 
life with other species, in wonderfully complex and 
changing circumstances. 

That there is much suffering in the world no one 
disputes. Some have attempted to explain this in refer- 
ence to man by imagining that it serves foi his moral 
intprovemenr. But the number of men in the world is 
as aothmg compared with that of all other sentient 
beings, and these often suffer greatly without any moral 
improvement. A being so powerful and so full of 
knowledge as a God who could create the universe, is 
to our finite minds omnipotent and omniscient, and it 
revolts our understanding to suppose that his benevolence 
is not unbounded, for what advantage can thcie be in 
the sufferings of millions of the lower animals through- 
out almost endless time? This very old argument 
from the existence of suffering against the existence of 
an intelligent first cause seems to me a strong one ; 
whereas, as just remarked, the presence of much suffer- 
ing agrees well with the view that all organic beings 
have been developed through variation and natural 
selection. 

At the present day the most usual argument for the 
existence of an intelligent God is drawn from the deep 
inward conviction and feelings which are experienced by 
most persons. But it cannot be doubted that Hindoos, 
9° 
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Mahotnadans and others might atgue in the same manner 
and with equal force in favour of the existence of one 
God, or of many Gods, or as with the Buddists of no 
God. There ate also many barbarian tribes who cannot 
be said with any truth to believe in what we call God ; 
they believe indeed in spirits or ghosts, and it can be 
explained, as Tyler and Herbert Spencer have shown, 
how such a belief would be likely to arise. 

Formerly I was led by feelings such as those just 
referred to, (although I do not think that the religious 
sentiment was ever strongly developed in me), to the 
firm conviction of the existence of God, and of the 
immortality of the soul. In my Journal 1 wrote that 
whilst standing in the midst of the grandeur of a Brazilian 
forest, ‘ it is not possible to give an adequate idea of the 
higher feelings of wonder, admiration, and devotion 
which fill and elevate the mind.’ I well remember my 
conviction that there is more in man than the mere 
breath of his body. But now the grandest scenes would 
not cause any such convictions and feelings to rise in my 
mind. It may be truly said that 1 am like a man who has 
become colour-blind, and the universal belief by men of 
the existence of redness makes my present loss of per- 
ception of not the least value as evidence. This argu- 
ment would be a valid one if all men of all races had the 
same inward conviction of the existence of one God ; 
but we know that this is very far from being the case. 
Therefore I cannot see that such inward conviedons and 
feelings are of any weight as evidence of what really 
exists. The state of mind which grand scenes formerly 
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escited in me, and which was iminiately connected with 
a belief in God, did not essentially differ ftom that which 
is often called the sense of sublimity ; and however 
difficult it may be to explain the genesis of this sense, it 
can hardly be advanced as an argument for the existence 
of God, any more than the powerful though vague and 
similai feelings excited by music. 

With respect to immortality,’ nothing shows me how 
strong and almost instinctive a belief it is, as the con- 
sideration of the view now held by most physicists, 
namely that the sun with all the planets will in time grow 
too cold foi life, unless bdeed some great body dashes 
bto the sun and thus gives it fresh life. — Bclievbg as 
I do that man b the distant future will be a far more 
perfect creature chan he now is, it is an intolciable 
thought that he and all other sentient bcbgs ate doomed 
to complete annihilation after such long-contbued slow 
progress. To those who fully admit the immortality of 
the human soul, the destruction of out world will not 
appear so dreadful. 

Another source of conviction b the existence of God, 
connected with the reason and not with the feelbgs, 
impresses me as havbg much more weight. This 
follows from the extreme difficulty or rather impossi- 
bility of conccivbgthis immense and wonderful universe, 
includbg man with his capacity of lookbg hs back- 
wards and far bto fticuticy, as the result of blbd chance 
or necessity. When thus tefleetbg I feel compelled to 
look to a First Cause havbg an bcciligcnc mbd m some 
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; and I deserve to be 



degree analogous to that of man 
called a Theist. 

This conclusion* was strong in my mind about the 
time as far as I can remember, when I wrote the Origin 
cj SpctKS ; and it is since that time that it has very 
gradually with many fluctuations become weaker. But 
then arises the doubt — can the mind of man, which has, 
as I fully believe, been developed from a mind as low 
as that possessed by the lowest animal, be crusted when 
it draws such grand conclusions ? May not these be the 
result of the connection between cause and effect which 
strikes us as a necessary one, but probably depends 
merely on inherited experience ? Not must we overlook 
the probability of the constant inculcation in a belief in 
God on the minds of children producing so strong and 
perhaps an inherited effen on their brains not yet fully 
developed, that it would be as difficult fot them to 
throw off their belief in God, as fot a monkey to throw 
off its instinctive feat and hatred of a snake.* 
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I cannot pretend to throw the least light on such 
abstruse problems. The mystery of the beginning of all 
things is insoluble by us ; and I for one must be content 
to remain an Agnostic. 

A man who has no assured and eter present belief in 
the existence of a personal God or of a future existence 
with retribution and reward, can have for his rule of life, 
as far as 1 can see, only to follow those impulses and 
instincts which arc the strongest or which seem to him 
the best ones. A dog acts in this manner, but he does so 
blindly. A man, on the other hand, looks forwards and 
backwards, and compares his various feelings, desires 
and recollections. He then finds, in accordance with the 
verdict of all the wisest men that the highest satisfaction 
is derived from following certain impulses, namely the 
social instincts. If he acts for the good of others, he 
will receive the approbation of his feUow men and gain 
the love of those with whom he lives ; and this latter 
gab undoubtedly is the highest pleasure on this earth. 
By degrees it will become btoletabic to him to obey 
his sensuous passions rather than his higher impulses, 
which when rendered habitual may be almost called 
bstmets. His reason may occasionally tell him to act b 
opposition to the opbion of others, whose approbation 
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he will then not receive ; but he will still have the solid 
satisfaction of knowing that he has followed his inner- 
most guide or conscience. — As for myself I believe that 
I have acted tightly in steadily following and devoting 
my life to science- I feel no lemorsc from having com- 
mitted any great sin. but have often and often regretted 
that I have not done more direct good to my fellow 
creatures. My sole and poor excuse is much ill-health 
and my mental constitution, which makes it extremely 
difficult for me to turn from one subject or occupation 
to another. I can imagine with high satisfaction giving 
up my whole time to philanthropy, but not a portion of 
it I though this would have been a fat better line of 
conduct, 

Nothing 1 is mote remarkable than the spread of 
scepticism or rationalism during the latter half of my 
life. Before I was engaged to be married, my father 
advised me to conceal carefully my doubts, fur he said 
that he had known extreme misery thus caused with 
married persons. Things went on pretty well until the 
wife or husband became out of health, and then some 
women suffered miserably by doubting about the salva- 
tion of their husbands, thus making them likewise to 
suffer. My father added that he had known during his 
whole long life only three women who were sceptics ; 
and it should be remembered that he knew well a multi- 
tude of persons and possessed extraordinary power of 
winning confidence. When I asked him who the three 
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■women were, he had «o own with respect to one of them, 
his siscet-in-Uw Kitty Wedgwood, that be had no good 
evidence, only the vaguest hints, aided by the conviction 
that so cleat-sighied a woman could not be a believer. 
At the present time, with my small acquaintance, I know 
(or have known) several married ladies, who believe 
very little more than their husbands. My father used to 
quote an unanswer^le argument, by which an old lady, 
a Mrs Barlow, who suspected him of unorthodoxy, 
hoped to convert him : — “ Doctor, I know that sugar is 
sweet m my mouth, and 1 know that my Redeemer 
iiveth.” 



Frem my marriagt, Jan. i$, iS}9, and rtsidenct 
in Upper Gower Street to our leaving London 
and setl/ii^ at Down, Sep. 14, 1S4Z 

You ALL know well your Mother, and what a good 
Mother she has ever been to all of you. She has been 
my greatest blessing, and I can declare that in my whole 
life I have never heard her utter one word which I had 
rather have been unaaid. She has never failed in the 
kindest sympathy towards me, and has borne with the 
utmost patience my frequent complaints from ill-health 
and discomfort. I do not believe she has ever missed an 
oppoitunity of doing a kind action to anyone near hei. 
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I marvel at “7 good fortooe that she, so infioitely my 
superior in every single moral quality, consented to be 
my wife. She has been my wise adviser and cheerful 
comforter throughout life, which without her would 
have been during a very long period a miserable one from 
ill-health. She has earned the love and admiration of 
every soul near her.* 

(Mem ; her beautiful letter to myself preserved, 
shonly after out marriage.) • 

I have indeed been most happy in my family, and I 
must say to you my children that not one of you has 
ever given me one minute’s anxiety, except on the score 
of health. There are, I suspect, very few fathers of five 
sons who could say this with entire truth. When you 
were very young it was my delight to play with you all, 
and I chink with a sigh that such days can never return. 
From youi earliest days to now that you ate grown up, 
you have all, sons and daughters, ever been most plea- 
sant, sympathetic and affectionate to us and to one 
another. When all or most of you arc at home (as, 
thank Heavens, happens pKtty frequently) no party can 
be, according to my taste, more agreeable, and 1 wish 
for no other society. We have suffered only one very 
severe grief in the death of Annie at Malvern on April 
24th, i8ji, when she w'as just over ten years old. She 
was a most sweet and affectionate child, and I feel sure 
would have grown into a delightful woman. But I need 
say nothing here of het character, as I wrote a short 
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sketch of it shortly iftci her death. Tears still some, 
times come into my eyes, when I think of her sweet 

During the three years and eight months whilst we 
resided in London, I did less scientific work, though I 
worked as hard as I possibly could, chan during any 
other equal length of time in my life. This was owing 
to frequently recurring unwellness and to one long and 
serious illness. The greater part of my time, when I could 
do anything, was devoted to my work on Coral 
which I had begun before my marriage, and of which the 
last proof-sheet was corrected on May 6th, 1842. This 
book, though a small one, cost me twenty months of 
hard work, as I had to read every work on the islands of 
the Pacific and to consult many charts. It was thought 
highly of by scientific men, and the theory therem 
given is, I chink, now well established. 

No ocher work of mine was begun in so deductive a 
apiric as this ; for the whole theory was thought out on 
the west coast of S. America before I had seen a true 
coral reef. 1 had iheiefoie only to verify and extend my 
views by a careful examination of living reefs. But it 
should be observed that I had during the two previous 
years been incessantly attending to the effects on the 
shores of S. America of the intermittent elevation of the 
land, together with denudation and the deposition of 
sediment. This necessarily led me to reflect much on 
the effects of subsidence, and it was easy to replace 

‘The hiUet awouM oC Anfuecao be found iaL4f* mi Ltitrn, Vol. 1, p. 
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in imagioation the continued deposition of sediment 
by the upward growth of coral To do this was to 
form tny theory of the formation of banier-reeft and 

Besides my work on coral-reefs, during ray residence 
in X/jndon, I read before the Geological Society papers 
on the r.rratic Boulders of S. America,' on Earthquakes,* 
and on the Formation by the Agency of liatth-worms of 

I Mould-* I also continued to superintend the publication 
of the Zoology of tho Voya^ of tbt Btagh. Not did I ever 
intermit collecting facts beating on the origin of species ; 
and I could sometimes do this when I could do nothing 
else from illness. 

In the summer of 1842 1 was stronger than 1 had been 
for some time and took a little tout by myself in N. Wales, 
for the sake of observing the cifects of the old glaciers 
which fotnietly filled all the laiget valleys- I published 
a short account of what 1 saw in the Philosophical 
Maf/sgins.' ITiis excursion interested me greatly, and it 
was the last time 1 was ever strong enough to climb 
mountains or to take long walks, such as arc necessary 
for geological work. 

During the early part of our life in T.ondon,* I was 
strong enough to go into general society, and saw a good 
deal of several scientific men and other more or less 
distinguished men. 1 will give my impressions with 
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respect to some of them, though I have little to say 
■worth saying. 

I saw mote of Lycll than of any other man both before 
and after my marriage. His mind was characterised, as 
it appeared to me, by clearness, caution, sound judgment 
and a good deal of originality. When ! made any remark 
to him on Geology, he never tested until he saw the 
whole case clearly and often made me see it more clearly 
than I had done before. He would advance all possible 
objections to my suggestion, and even aftci these were 
exhausted would long remain dubious. A second char- 
acteristic was his hearty sympathy with the work of 
other sciemihe men, 

On my return from the voyage of the 1 e.xpliined 

to him my views on coral-reefs, which differed from his, 
and I was greatly surprised and encouraged by the vivid 
interest which he showed. On such occasions, while 
absorbed in thought, he would throw himself into the 
strangest attitudes, often resting his head on the seat 
of a chair, while standing up. His delight in science 
was ardent, and he felt tlie keenest interest in the future 
progress of mankind, He was very kind-hearted, and 
thoroughly liberal in his religious beliefs or rather dis- 
beliefs ; but he was a strong theist. His candour was 
highly remarkable. He exhibited this by becoming a 
convert to the Descent-theory, though he had gained 
mucli fame by opposing Lamarck’s views, and this after 
he had grown oli He reminded me that I had many 
years before said to him, when discussing the opposition 
of the old school of geologists to his new views, “ What 
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a good thing it would be, if every scientific man was to 
die when sixty years old, as afterwards he would be 
sure to oppose all new doctrines.” But he hoped that 
now he might be allowed to live. He had a strong sense 
of humour and often told amusing anecdotes. He was 
very fond of society, especiaDy of eminent men, and of 
persons high in rank ; and this over-estimation of a 
man’s position in the world, seemed to roe his chief 
foible. He used to discuss with Lady Lyell as a roost 
serious question, whether or not they should accept 
some particular mvitacion. But as he would not dine 
out more than three tiroes a week on account of the loss 
of time, he was justified in weighing his invitations with 
some care. He looked forward to going out oftener in 
the evening with advancing years, as to a great reward ; 
but the good time never came, as his strength failed. 

The science of Geology is enormously indebted to 
Lyell — mote so, as 1 believe, chan to any other man who 
ever lived. U'hen I was starting on the voyage of the 
the sagacious Henslow, who, like all other geolo- 
gists believed at that lime in successive cataclysms, 
advised me to get and study the first volume of the 
Prmcipits, which had then just been published, but on 
no account to accept the views thetein advocated. How 
differently would any one now speak of the Priiuipks! 
1 am proud to remember that the first place, namely 
St. Jago, in the Cape Verde Archipelago, which I geolo- 
gised, convinced me of the infinite superiority of Lyell’s 
views over those advocated in any other work known 
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The powerful effects of Lyell’s works could formerly 
be plainly seen in the different progress of the science 
in France and England. The present total oblivion 
of EUe de Beaumont’s wild hypotheses, such as his 
Cratm of EJnalica and Lina of Ekvatkm (which lattei 
hypothesis 1 heard Sedgwick at the Geolog. Soc. • 
lauding to the skies), may be largely attributed to 
LyeQ. 

All the leading geologists were more or less known 
by me, at the time when geology was advancing with 
ttiumphant steps. I liked most of them, witli the 
exception of Buckland,' who though very good-hum- 
our^ and good-natured seemed to me a vulgar and 
almost coarse man. He was incited more by a craving 
for notoriety, which sometimes made him act like a 
buffoon, than by a love of science. He was not, however, 
selfish in his desire for notoriety ; for Lyell, when a very 
young man, consulted him about communicating a poor 
paper to the Geot. Soc. which had been sent him by a 
stranger, and Buckland answered — “ You had better do 
so, for it will be headed, ‘ Communicated by Charles 
Lyell’, and thus your name will be brought before the 

The services rendered to geology by Murchison * by 
his classilicatioo of the older formations cannot be over- 
estimated ; but he was very far from possessing a 
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philosophical mind. He was very kind-hearted and 
would exert himself to the utmost to oblige anyone, 
rhe degree to which he valued tack was ludicrous, and 
he displayed this feeling and his vanity with the sim- 
plicity of a child. He related with the utmost glee to a 
latge circle, including many mere acquaintances, in the 
rooms of the Geolog. Soc. how the Czar Nicholas, when 
in Ixrndon, had patted him on the shoulder and had said, 
alluding to his geological work— “ Mon ami, Russia is 
grateful to you,” and then Murchison added rubbing his 
hands together, “ The best of it was that Ptince Albert 
heard it all.” He announced one day to the Council of 
the Geolog, Soc. that his great work on the Silurian 
system was at last published ; and he then looked at all 
who were present and said, “ You will every one of you 
lind your name in the Inde.x,” as if this was the height of 
glory. 

1 saw a good deal of Robert Brown, ” fadle Ptinceps 
Botanicorum,” as he was called by Humboldt ; and 
before I was married I used to go and sit with him almost 
evety Sunday morning. He seemed to me to be chiefly 
remarkable for the minuteness of his observations and 
their perfect accuracy. He never propounded to me any 
large scientific views in biology. His knowledge was 
extraordinarily great, and much died with him, owing to 
his excessive fear of ever nuking a mistake. He pouted 
out his knowledge to me in the most uitresetved manner, 
yet was strangely jealous on some points. I called on 
him two or three times before the voyage of the htagk, 
and on one occasion he asked me to look through a 
10 } 
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microscope and describe what I saw. This 1 did, and 
believe now that it was the maivcllous cuttents of 
protoplasm in some vegetable cell. I then asked him 
what 1 had seen ; but he answered me, who was then 
hardly more than a boy and on the point of leaving 
England for five years, “ That is my little secret.” 1 
suppose that he was aiiaid that I might steal his discovery, 
Hooket told me that he was a complete miser, and knew 
himself to be a miset, about his dried plants ; and he 
would not lend specimens to Hooket, who was describing 
the plants of Ticm del Fu^, although well knowing 
that he himself would never make any use of the collec- 
tions from this country. On the other hand he was 
capable of the most generous actions. When old, much 
out of health and quite unfit for any exertion, he daily 
visited (as Hooket told me) an old man-servant, who 
lived at a distance and whom he supported, and read 
aloud to him. This is enough to make up for any 
degree of scientific penutiousness or jealousy. He was 
tachet given to sneering at anyone who wrote about 
what he did not fully understand : I remember praising 
Whewell’s Ilistay af the Uductiva Seknas to him, and he 
answered, “ Yes, 1 suppose that he has read the prefaces 
of very many books.” 

I often saw Owen,* whilst living in London, and 
admired him greatly, but was never able to understand 
his character and never became intimate with him. After 
the publication of the Or«g» a} Spteks he became my 




bitter enemy, not owing to any quarrel between uS, but 
as far as 1 could fudge out of jealousy at its success, 
Poor dear Falconet,' who was a charming man, had a 
very bad opinion of him, being convinced that he was 
not only ambitious, very envious and arrogant, but un- 
truthful and dishonest. His power of hatted was cer- 
tainly unsurpassed. When in former days I used to 
defend Owen, Falconet often said, “ You will find him 
out some day,” and so it has proved. 

At a somewhat later period I became very btimate 
with Hooker,’ who has been one of my best friends 
throughout life. He is a delightfully pleasant companion 
and most kind-hearted. One can see at once that he is 
honourable to the back-bone. His intellect is very acijte, 
and he has great power of generalisation. He is the most 
uncirable worker that I have ever seen, and will sit the 
whole day working with the microscope, and be in the 
evening as fiesh and pleasant as ever. He is in all ways 
very impulsive and somewhat peppery in temper ; but 
the clouds pass away almost immediately. He once sent 
me an almost savage letter from a cause which will 
appear ludicrously small to an outsider, viz. because 1 
mabiained for a time the silly notion that out coal-plants 
had lived in shallow water b the sea. His bdignation 
was all the greater because he could not pretend that he 
should ever have suspected that the hfangrove (and a 
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few orfier marine plants which 1 named) had lived in the 
sea, if they had been found only in a fossil state. On 
another occasion he was almost equally indignant 
because I tejeaed with scorn the notion that a con- 
tinent had formerly extended between Australia and S. 
America, I have known hardly any man more lovable 
than Hooker. 

A little later I became intimate with Huxley. His 
mind is as quick as a dash of lightning and as sharp as a 
razor. He is the best talker whom I have known. He 
never writes and never says anything flat. From his 
conversation no one would suppose that he could cut 
up his opponents in so trenchant a manner as he can do 
and docs do. He has been a most kind friend to me and 
would always take any trouble fur me, He has been the 
mainstay in England of the principle of the gradual 
evolution of organic beings. Much splendid work as 
he has done in Zoology, he would have done far more, 
if his time had not been so largely consumed by official 
and literary work, and by his efforts to improve the 
education of the country. He would allow me to say 
anything to him : many years ago I thought that it was 
a pity that he attacked so many scientific men, although 
I believe that he was right in each particular case, and 
1 said so to him. He denied the charge indignantly, 
and I answered that 1 was very glad to heat that I was 
mistaken. We had been talking about his well-deserved 
attacks on Owen, so I said after a time, “ How well you 
have exposed Ehrenberg’s blunders ; ” he agreed and 
io6 
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added that it was necessary for science that such mistakes 
should be exposed. Again after a time, I added ; “ Poor 
Agassiz has fated ill under your hands.” Again I added 
another name, and now his bright eyes flashed on me, 
and he burst out laughing, anathematisbg me in some 
manner. He is a splendid man and has worked well fox 
the good of mankind. 

I may here mention a few other eminent men whom 
I have occasionally seen, but I have little to say about 
them worth saying. I felt a high reverence for Sir J. 
hletschel,' and was delighted to dine with him at his 
charming house at the C. of Good Hope and afterwards 
at his I.ondon house, I saw him, also, on a few other 
occasions. He never talked much, but every word 
which he uttered was worth listening to. He was very 
shy and he often had a distressed expression. Lady 
Caroline Hell, at whose house I dined at the C. of Good 
Hope, admired Hcrschcl much, but said that he always 
came into a room as if he knew that his hands were 
dirty, and that he knew that his wife knew that they 

I once met at breakfast at Sit R. Murchison’s house, 
the illustrious Humboldt, who honoured me by express- 
ing a wish to sec me. I was a little disappointed with the 
great man, but my anticipations probably were too high. 
I can remember nothing dislinaly about our interview, 
except that Humboldt was very cheerful and talked 



I used to till pretty often on Babbage ^ and regularly 
attended bis famous evening parties. He was always 
worth listening to, but he was a disappointed and dis- 
contented man ; and his expression was often or gener- 
ally morose. I do not believe that he was half as sullen 
as he pretended to be. One day he told me that he had 
invented a plan by which all fires could be effectively 
stopped, but added, — " 1 shan’t publish it — damn them 
all, let all their houses be burnt.” The all were the in- 
habitants of London. Another day he told me that he 
had seen a pump on a road-side in Italy, with a pious 
inscription on it to the effect that the owner had erected 
the pump for the love of God and his country, that the 
tired wayfarer might drink. This led Babbage to 
examine tiie pump closely and he soon discovered that 
every time that a wayfarer pumped some water for 
himself, he pumped a larger quantity into the owner’s 
house. Babbage then added — “ There is only one thing 
which I hate more than piety, and that is patriotism.” 
But 1 believe that his bark was much worse than his 
bite. 

Herbert Spencer’s conversation seemed to me very 
interesting, but I did not like him particularly, and did 
not feel that I could easily have become intimate with 
him. I think that he was extremely egotistical. After 
reading any of Ills books, I generally feel enthusiastic 
admiration fot his transcendent talents, and have often 
wondered whether in the distant future he would tank 
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with such great men as Dcscaiies, Leibnitz, etc., about 
whom, however, I know very iitde. Nevertheless I am 
not conscious of having profited in my own work by 
Spencer’s writings. His deductive manner of treating 
every subject is wholly opposed to my frame of mind. 
His conclusions never convince me ; and over and over 
again 1 have said to myself, after reading one of his dis- 
cussions, — " Here would be a fine subject for half-a- 
dozen years’ work.” His fundamental generalisations 
(which have been compared in importance by some 
persons with Newton’s laws 1) — which I daresay may 
be very valuable under a philosophical point of view, 
ate of such a nature that they do not seem to me to be 
of any strictly scientific use. Tlicy partake mote of the 
nature of definitions than of laws of nature. They do 
not aid one in predicting what will happen in any parti- 
cular case. Anyhow they have not been of any use 

Speaking of K. Spencer reminds me of Buckle,* whom 
I once met at Henslcigh Wedgwood's. I was very glad 
to learn from him his system of collecting facts. He 
told me that he bought all the books which he read, and 
made a full index to each, of the facta which he thought 
might prove serviceable to him, and that he could always 
remember in what book he had read anything, for his 
memory was wonderful. I then asked him how at first 
he could judge wlut facta would be serviceable and he 
answered that he did not know, but that a sort of instinct 
guided him. From this habit of making indices, he was 



enabled to give the astonishing number of references on 
all sorts of subjects, which may be found in his Hutory 
of Ch'ilisaihn. This book I thought most interesting 
and read it twice ; but ] doubt whether his generalisa- 
tions are worth anything, H. Spencer told me that he 
had never read a line of it ! Buckle was a great talker, 
and I listened to him without saying hardly a word, nor 
indeed could I have done so, for he left no gaps. When 
Effle * began to sing, 1 jumped up and said that I must 
listen Co her. This I suppose offended him, for after 
1 had moved away, he turned round to a friend, and said 
(as was overheard by my brothet), " Well Mr Darwin’s 
books are much better than his conversation.” What 
he really meant was that I did not properly appreciate 
his convetsation. 

Of other great literary men, I once met Sydney Smith 
at Dean Milnian’s house. There was something in- 
explicably amusing in every word which he uiiered, 
T’cehaps this was partly due to the expectation of being 
amused. He was talking about I.ady Cork, who was 
(hen extremely old. This was the lady, who, as he said, 
was once so much affected by one of his charity sermons, 
that she borrowed a guinea from a friend to put into the 
Plate, He now said, “ It is generally believed that my 
dear old friend Lady Cork has been overlooked and 
he said this in such a manner that no one could for a 
moment doubt that he meant that his dear old fiiend 
had been overlooked by the devil. How he managed to 
express this I know not- 
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I likewise once met Macaulay at Lord Stanhope’s (the 
historian’s) house,' and as there was only one other man 
at dinner, I had a grand opportunity of hearing him 
converse, and he was very agreeable, He did not talk 
at all too much ; nor indeed could such a man talk too 
much, as long as he allowed others to turn the stream of 
his conversation, and this he did allow. 

Lord Stanhope once gave me a cuiious little proof 
of the accuracy and fulness of Macaulay’s memory : 
many historians used often to meet at Lord Stanhope’s 
house, and, in discussing various subjects, they would 
sometimes differ from Macaulay, and fotraetly they 
often tefeiied to some book to sec who was right; 
but latterly, as Lord Stanhope noticed, no historian 
ever took this trouble, and whatever Macaulay said was 

On another occasion I met at Ld. Stanhope’s house 
one of his patties of historians and other literary men, 
and amongst them were Motley • and Gtote." After 
luncheon 1 walked about Chevening Pack for nearly an 
hour with Gtote, and was much interested by his con- 
versation and pleased by the simplicity and absence of 
all pretension in his manners. 
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ovei, Monckton Milnes ' (Ld. Houghton now) walked 
in, and after looking round, exclaimed — (justifying 
Sidney Smith’s nickname of “ the cool of the evening ”) 
— “ Well, I declare, you are all very ptemarure.” 

Long ago I dined occasionally with the old Earl 
Stanhope, the father of the historian. I have heard that 
his father, the democratic earl, well-known at the time 
of the French Revolution, had his son educated as a 
blacksmith, as he declared that every man ought to know 
some trade. The old Earl, whom 1 knew, was a strange 
man, but what little I saw of him, I liked much, He 
was frank, genial, and pleasant. He had attongly- 
marked features, with a brown complexion, and his 
clothes, when 1 saw him, were all brown. He seemed to 
believe in everything which was to others utterly in- 
credible. He said one day to me, “ Why don’t you give 
up youi fiddle-faddle of geology and zoology, and turn 
to the occult sciences?" The historian (then Ld, 
Mahon) seemed shocked at such a speech to me, and 
his charming wife much amused. 

The last man whom I will mention is Carlyle, seen by 
me several times at my brother’s house and two or three 
times at my own house. His talk was very racy and 
interesting, just like his writings, but he sometimes went 
on too long on the same subject. I remember a funny 
dinner at my brother's, where, amongst a few others, 
were Babbage and Lyoll, both of whom liked to 




talk. Carlyle, however, silenced every one by harangu- 
ing during the whole dinner on the advanuges of 
silence. After dinner, Babbage, in hia grimmest manner, 
thanked Carlyle for his very interesting Leetute on 

Carlyle sneered at almost every one. One day in my 
house he called Grote’s Histay “ a fedd quagmire, with 
nothing spirimal about it.” 1 always thought, until his 
yjainiseencts appeared, that bis sneers were partly jokes, 
but this now seems rather doubtful. His expression was 
that of a depressed, almost despondent, yet benevolent 
man ; and it is notorious how heartily he laughed, 1 
believe that his benevolence was teal, though stabed by 
not a little jealousy. No one can doubt about his extra- 
ordbary power of drawing vivid pbtures of things and 
men— far more vivid, as it appears to me, than any 
drawn by Macaulay. Whether his pictures of men were 
true ones is another qucatbn. 

He has been all-powerful b impicssbg some grand 
moral truths on the mbds of men. On the other hand, 
his views about slavery were tcvoltbg. In his eyes 
might was right, His mind scented to me a very narrow 
one i even if all branches of scbnce, which he despised, 
are excluded, It b astonishbg to me that Kbgsley 
should have spoken of him as a man well fitted to advance 
science. He laughed to scorn the idea chat a mathema- 
tician, such as WhewcU, could judge, as I mabtabed 
he could, of Goethe’s views on l^ht. He thought 
It a most ridiculous thbg that any one should cate 
whether a glacier moved a little quicker or a little 
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slower, or moved at all. As far as 1 could judge, I 
never met a man with a mind so ill adapted for scientific 
research. 

Whilst living in London, I attended as regularly as I 
could the meetings of scveiai scientific societies, and 
acted as secretary to the Geological Society, But such 
attendance, and ordinary society, suited my health so 
badly that we resolved to live in the country, which we 
both preferred and have never repented of> 



Kesidenci at Down, from Sep. 14, 1S42, to 
the present time, iS/6 

After several fruitless searches in Surrey and else- 
where, we found this house and purchased it. I was 
pleased with the diversified appearance of the vegetation 
proper to a chalk district, and so unlike what I had been 
accustomed to in the Midland counties ; and still more 
pleased with the extreme quietness and rusticity of the 
place, It is not, however, quite so retired a place as a 
writer in a German periodical makes it, who says that 
my house can be approached only by a mule-track I Our 
fixing ourselves here has answered admirably in one way 
which we did not anticipate, namely, by being very 
convenient for frequent visits from our children, who 
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nevet miss aa opportunity of doing so when they can. 

Few persons can have lived a mote tedied life than 
we have done. Besides short vkits to the houses of 
relations, and occasionally to the seaside or elsewhere, 
we have gone nowhere. During the first parr of our 
residence we went a little bto society, and received a 
few friends here ; but my health almost always suffered 
from the excitement, violent shivering and vomiting 
attacks being thus brought on. I have therefore been 
compelled for many years to give up all dinner-parties ; 
and this has been somewhat of a derivation to me, as 
such patties always put me into high spirits. From the 
same cause I have been able to invite here very few 
scieniifc acquabtances. Whilst I was young and strong 
I was capable of very warm attachments, but of late years, 
though I still have very friendly feelings towards many 
persons, I have lost the power of becommg deeply 
attached to anyone, not even so deeply to my good and 
dear friends Hooker and Huxley, as I should formerly 
have been. As far as I can judge this grievous loss of 
fcclbg has gradually crept over me, from the expectation 
of much distress afterwards from exhaustion having 
become litmly associated b my mind with seeing and 
taikbg with anyone for an hout, except my wife and 
children. 

My chief enjoyment and sole employment throughout 
life has been scientific work ; and the excitement from 
such work makes me for the time forget, or drives quite 
away, my daily discomfort. 1 have therefore nothing to 
record dutmg the rest of my life, except the publication 
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of my several books. Perhaps a few details how they 
arose may be worth giving. 



My Sevtral VublUationt 

In ths early pan of 1844, my observations on the 
Volcanic Islands visited during the voyage of the Beagle 
were published, In 184;,! took much pains in coricctmg 
a new edition of my Jeumat of Researches, which was 
origiiully published in 18)9 as parr of Ficz-Roy’s work, 
The success of rids my first literary child always tickles 
my vanity more than that of any of my other books. 
Even Co this day it sells steadily in England and the 
United States, and has been translated for the second 
tinte into German, and into French and other languages. 
This success of a book of navels, especially of a scientific 
one, so many years after its first publication, is surprising. 
Ten thousand copies have now been sold b England 
of the second edition. In 1846 my CeslogiealObstrvaiions 
on South America were published. I record in a little 
diary, which I have always kept, chat my three geological 
books {Cora! Reefs included) consumed four and a half 
3rcars’ steady work ; “ and now it is ten years since my 
return to England. How much time have 1 lost by ill- 
ness ? I have nothbg to say about these three books 
except that to my surprise new editions have lately been 
called for.^ 

^GKbptaJOivtrvetke/, ladBiltL 1176. Cm/ Say*/, tod PAw. itt4.~P>D. 
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In October, 1846, 1 began to work on Cirripedia’. 
When on the coast of Chile, I found a most curious 
form, which burrowed into the shells of Concholepas, 
and which differed so much from all other Qtripedes that 
I had to form a new sub-order for its sole reception, 
lately an allied burrowing genus has been found on the 
shores of Portugal. To understand the structure of my 
new Qrripede I had to examine and dissect many of the 
common forms : and this gradually led roc on to take 
up the whole group. I worked steadily on the subject 
for the next eight years, and ultimately published 
two thick volumes,’ describing all the known living 
species, and two thin quartos on the extbet species. I 
do not doubt that Sit E. Lytton Bulwet had me in 
his mind when he introduces in one of his novels a 
Professor Long, who had written two huge volumes 
on Limpets. 

Although I was employed during eight years on this 
work, yet I record b my diary that about two years out 
of this time was lost by illness. On this account I went 
in 184B for some months to Malvern for hydropathic 
treatment, which did me much good, so that on my 
return home I was able to resume work. So much was 
I out of health that when my dear father died on Nov- 
ember i;th, 1847,* I was unable to attend his funeral ot 
to act as one of his executors. 

My work on the Cirripedia possesses, I think, con- 
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sidetable \-alue, as besid« describing several new and 
remarkable forms, I made om the homologies of the 
various parts— I discovered the cementing apparatus, 
though I blundered dreadfully about the cement glands 
— and lastly 1 proved the ealsience in certain genera of 
minute males complemental to and parasitic on the hei- 
siuphrodites. This latter discovery has at last been fully 
confirmed ; though at one time a German writer was 
pleased to attribute the whole account to my fertile 
imagination. The Grripedes form a highly varying and 
difficult group of species to class ; and my work was of 
considerable use to me, wfien I had to discuss in the 
Origin of Specks the principles of a natural classification. 
Ncvetcheiess, 1 doubt whether the work was worth the 
consumption of so much time. 

From September 18)4 onwards I devoted all my time 
to arranging my huge pile of notes, to observing, and 
experimenting, in relation to the transmutation of species. 
During the voyage of the Beapje 1 had been deeply ira- 
pressed by discovering in the Pampean formation great 
fossil animals covered with armour like chat on the 
existing armadillos ; secondly, by the manner in which 
closely allied animals replace one another in proceeding 
southwards over the Continent ; and thirdly, by the 
South American character of roost of the productions of 
the Galapagos archipelago, and more especially by the 
manner in which they differ slightly on each island of 
the group ; none of these islands appearing to be very 
ancient in a geoiogicai sense. 

It was evident that such facts as these, as well as many 
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others, could be expUined on the supposition that 
spedes giadually become modified ; and the subject 
haunted me. But it was equaUy evident that neither the 
action of the suirounding conditions, nor the will of the 
organisms (especially in the case of plants), could account 
for the innumerable cases in which organisms of every 
kind ate beautifully adapted to their habits of life, — for 
instance, a woodpecker or ttec-ftog to climb trees, or a 
seed for dispersal by hooks or plumes. I had always 
been much struck by such adaptations, and until these 
could be explained it seemed to me almost useless to 
endeavour to prove by indirect evidence that species 
have been modified. 

After my return to Bngland it appeared to me that by 
following the example of Lyell in Geology, and by col- 
lecting all facts which bote in any way on the variation 
of animals and plants under domestication and nature, 
some light might perhaps be thrown on the whole sub- 
ject. My first note-book was opened in July 18)7. I 
worked on true Baconian principles, and without any 
theory collected facts on a wholesale scale, more espe- 
cially with respea to domesticated productions, by 
printed enquiries, by conversation with skilful breeders 
and gardeners, and by extensive reading. When 1 see 
the list of books of aB kinds which I read and abstracted, 
including whole series of Journals and Transactions, 
I am surprised at my industry. 1 soon perceived 
that selection was the keystone of man’s success in 
makii^ useful races of animals and plants. But how 
selection could be applied to organisms living in a 
119 
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State of natute remained for some dme a mystery to 

In October i8}$, that is, fifteen months after I had 
begun my systematic enquiry, I happened to read for 
amusement Malthus on Popi^tiw, and being well pre- 
pared to appreciate the struggle for existence which 
everywhere goes on from long-continued observation of 
the habits of animals and plants, it at once struck me 
that under these circumstances favourable variations 
would tend to be preserved, and unfavourable ones to 
be destroyed. The result of this would be the formation 
of new species. Here, then, I had at last got a theory by 
which to work ; but I was so anxious to avoid prejudice, 
that 1 determined not for some rime to write even the 
briefest sketch of it. In June 1842 I first allowed myself 
the satisfaction of writing a very brief abstract of my 
theory in pencil in )] pages; and this was enlarged 
during the summer of 1844 bto one of 230 pages, which 
I had fairly copied out and still possess. 

But at that time I overlooked one problem of great 
importance ; and it is astonishing to me, except on the 
principle of Columbus and his egg, how I could have 
overlooked it and its solution. 'Htb problem is the 
tendency in organic beings descended from the same 
stock to diveige m character as they become modified, 
That they have divc^d greatly is obvious from the 
manner in which species of all kinds can be classed 
under genera, genera under families, families under sub- 
orders, and so forth ; and I can remember the very spot 
in the road, whilst in my carriage, when to my joy the 
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solution ocoirted to roe ; and this was long after I had 
come to Down. The solution, as 1 believe, is that the 
roodihed otfspiing of all dominant and incteasiog forms 
tend to become adapted to many and highly diversified 
places in the economy of nature. 

Early in 1856 Lyeli advised me to write out my views 
pretty fully, and 1 began at once to do so on a scale three 
or four times as eatensivc as that which was afterwards 
followed in my Orips of Sptckr, yet it was only an 
abstract of the materials which I had collected, and I got 
through about half the work on this scale. But my plans 
were oveithtown, for early in the summer of iSjS 
Mr Wallace,* who was then in the Maby archipelago, 
sent me an essay On the Tenitn^ of Variitas to itpart 
indifiniltlj from tbi Oripna! Typt; and this essay contained 
exactly the same theory as mine. Mr Wallace expressed 
the wish that if 1 thought well of his essay, I should send 
it to Lyeli for perusal. 

The circumstances under which I consented at the 
request of Lyeli and Hooker to allow of an extract from 
my MS., (ogethci with 2 letter to Asa Gtay, dated 
September 5, 1857, to be published at the same time 
with Wallace’s Essay, are (jiven in the Jotriu/ of Ibt 
Vrocadinp of tht Unman Society, 1858, p. 4j. 1 was at 
first very unwilling to consent, as I thought Mr Wallace 
might consider my doing so unjustiltable, for I did not 
then know how generous and noble was his disposition. 
The exiraa from my MS. and the letter to Asa Gtay 
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had neither been intended for publication, and were 
badly written- Mr Wallace’s essay, on the other hand, 
was admirably expressed and quite clear. Nevertheless, 
out joint productions excited very little attention, and 
the only pubhshed notice of them which I can remember 
was by Professor Haughton of Dublin, whose verdict 
was that all that was new in them was false, and what was 
true was old. This shows how necessary it is that any 
new view should be explained at considerable length in 
order to arouse public attention. 

In September i8j8 I set to work by the strong advice 
of Lyell and Ilooket to prepare a volume on the trans- 
mutation of species, but was often interrupted by ill- 
health, and short visits to Dr. Lane's delightful hydro- 
pathic establishment at Moor Park. I abstracted the MS. 
begun on a much larger scale in i8j6, and completed 
the volume on the same reduced scale. It cost me 
thirteen months and ton days’ hard labour. It was 
published under the title of the Origin of Sptcia, in 
November 1859. Though considerably added to and 
corrected in the later editions, it has remained substan- 
tially the same book. 

It is no doubt the chief work of my life. It was from 
the first highly successful. The first small edition of 
I2J0 copies was sold on the day of publication, and a 
second edition of 3000 copies soon afterwards. Sixteen 
thousand copies have now (1876) been sold in England 
and considering how stiff a book it is, this is a large sale. 
It has been translated into almost every European 
longue, even into such languages as Spanish, Bohemian, 
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Polish, and Russian. It has also, according to Miss 
Bird, been translated into Japanese, and is there much 
studied.' Even an essay in Hebrew has appeared on it, 
showing that the theory is contained in the Old Testa- 
ment I The reviews were very numerous ; for a time 
I colleaed all that appeared on the and on my 

related books, and these amount (excluding newspapet 
reviews) to 265 ; but after a time I gave up the attempt 
in despair. Many separate essays and books on the 
subject have appeared ; and in Germany a catalogue or 
bibliography on “ Darwinismus ” has appeared every 

The success of the Origin may, I think, be attributed in 
large part to my having long before written two con- 
densed sketches, and to my having iinally abstracted a 
much larger manuscript, which was itself an abstract, 
By this means 1 was enabled to select the mote striking 
facts and conclusions. I had, also, during many years, 
followed a golden rule, namely, that whenever a pub- 
lished fact, a new observation or thought came across me, 
which was opposed to my general results, to make a 
memorandum of it without fail and at once ; fot 1 had 
found by experience that such facts and thoughts were 
far more apt to escape from the memory than favourable 
ones. Owing to this habit, very few objections were 
raised against my views which I not at least noticed 
and attempted to answer. 

It has sometimes been said that the success of the 
Origin proved “ that the subject was in the air,” or “ that 
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men’s minds were prepared for it.” I do not think that 
this is strictly true, for I occasionally sounded not a few 
naturalists, and never happened to come across a single 
one who seemed to doubt about the permanence of 
species. Even Lyell and Hooker, though they would 
listen with interest to me, never seemed to agree. I 
tried once or twice to explain to able men what I meant 
by natural selection, but signally foiled. What I believe 
was strictly true is that irmumerable well-observed focts 
were stored in the minds of naturalists, ready to take 
their proper places as soon as any theory which would 
receive them was sufficiently explained.* Another 
element in the success of the kook was its moderate size ; 
and this I owe to the appearance of Mr Wallace’s essay j 
had I published on the scale in which I began to write 
in 1856, the book would have been four or five times as 
large as the Or/gw, and very few would have had the 
patience to read it. 

I gained much by my delay in publishing from about 
1839, when the theory was clearly conceived, to 1859; 
and 1 lost nothing by it, for I cared very little whether 
men attributed most originality to me or Wallace ; and 
his essay no doubt aided in the reception of the theory. 
I was forestalled in only one important point, which 
my vanity has always made me regret, namely, the 
explanation by means of the Glacial period of the presence 
of the same species of plants and of some few animals on 
distant mountain summits and in the arctic regions. 
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This view pleased roe so rooch that I wrote it out in 
txtinso, and it was read by Hooker some years before 
E. Forbes published his celebrated memoir on the 
subject.' In the very few points in which we difleicd, 
I still think that I was in the tight. 1 have never, of 
course, alluded in print to my having independently 
worked out this view. 

Hardly any point gave me so much satisfaction when 
I was at work on the Oripn, as the explanation of the 
wide difference in many classes between the embryo and 
the adult animal, and of the close resemblance of the 
embryos within the same class. No notice of this point 
was taken, as far as I rcmcrabct, m the early reviews of 
the Origin, and I recollect expressing my surprise on this 
head in a letter to Asa Gray. Within late years several 
reviewers have given the whole credit of the idea to 
Fritz Mullet and Hickel, who undoubtedly have worked 
it out much mote fully, and in some respects more 
correctly than I did. I had materials for a whole chapter 
on the subject, and I ought to have made the discussion 
longer ; for it is clear that 1 failed to impress my readers ; 
and he who succeeds in doing so deserves, in my opinion, 
all the credit. 

This leads me to remark that I have almost always 
been treated honestly by my reviewers, passing over 
those without scientific knowledge as not worthy of 
notice. My views have often been grossly misrepre- 
sented, bitterly opposed and ridiculed, but this has been 
generally done, as 1 believe, in good faith. 1 must. 
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however, except Mr Mivart,* who as an American 
expressed it in a letter has aaed towards me “ like a 
pettifogger ”, or as Huxley has said “ like an Old Baiiey 
lawyer.” On the whole 1 do not doubt that my works 
have been over and over again greatly overpraised. I 
rejoice that I have avoided controversies, and this I owe 
to Lyell, who many years ago, in reference to my geolo- 
gical works, strongly advised me never to get entangled 
in a controversy, as it rarely did any good and caused 
a miserable loss of time and temper. 

Whenever * I have found out that I luve blundered, or 
that my work has been imperfect, and when I have been 
contemptuously criticised, and even when I have been 
overpraised, so that 1 have felt mortified, it has been my 
greatest comfort to say hundreds of times to myself 
that “ I have worked as hard and as well as I could, and 
no man can do more than this.” I remember when in 
Good Success Bay, in Tieita del Fuego, thinking, (and 
I believe that I wrote home to the effect) that I could 
not employ my life better than in adding a little to natural 
science, 'lliis I have done to the best of my abilities, 
and critics may say what they like, but they cannot 
destroy this conviction. 

During the two last months of the year 1859 I was 
fully occupied in ptcpaiir^ a second edition of the 
Origin, and by an enormous correspondence. On January 
7th, i860, 1 began arranging my notes for my work on 
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the Variathn of Animals anJ Pkats muler Domesfirasion; 
but it uas not published until the beginning of 1868 ; 
the delay havii^ been caused partly by frequent illnesses, 
one of which lasted seven months, and partly by having 
been tempted to publish on other subjects which at the 
time interested me more. 

On May ijth, i86a, my little book on the Ftrlilisalimi 
of Orchids, which cost me ten months’ work, was pub- 
lished : most of the facts had been slowly accumulated 
during several previous years. During the summer of 
18)9, and, I believe, during the previous summer, I was 
led CO attend to the ctoss-fectilisacion of flowers by the 
aid of insects, from having come to the conclusion in 
my speculations on the origin of species, chat crossing 
played as imponant part in keeping specifle forms 
constant. I attended to the subject more or less during 
every subsequent summer ; and my incctesc in it was 
greatly enhanced by having procured and read b Nov- 
ember 1841, through the advice of Robert Brown, a 
copy of C K. Sprengcl’s ' wonderful book. Das lasdcciu 
Gehtimnis dtr Na/w. For some years before i86a I had 
specially attended to the fertilisation of our British 
orchids ; and it seemed to me the best plan to prepare 
as complete a treatise on this group of plants as well as 
I could, rather than to utilise the great mass of matter 
which I had slowly collected with respect to other 

My resolve proved a wise one ; for since the appear- 
ance of my book, a surprising number of papers and 
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separate works on the fertilisation of all kinds of flowers 
have appeared ; and these are far better done than I 
could possibly have effected. The merits of poor old 
Sprengel, so long overlooked, ate now fully recognised 
many years after his death. 

During this same year I published in the journal of tht 
Linnean Society, a paper On the Two Forms, or Dimorphic 
Condition of Primula, and during the next five years, five 
other papers on dimorphic and trimorphic plants. I do 
not think anything in my scientific life has given me so 
much satisfaction as making out the meaning of the 
structure of these plants. 1 had noticed in t8j8 or 1835 
the dimorphism of l.inum flauMm, and had at first thought 
that it was merely a ease of unmeaning variability, but 
on examining the common species of Primula, I found 
that the two forms were much too regular and constant 
to be thus viewed. I therefore became almost convinced 
that the common cowslip and primrose were on the 
high-road to become dicecious that the short pistil in 
the one form, and the short stamens in the other form 
were tending towards abortion. The plants were there- 
fore subjected under this point of view to trial ; but as 
soon as the flowers with short pistils fertilised with 
pollen from the short stamens, were found to yield 
more seeds than any other of the four possible unions, 
the abortion-theory was knocked on the head. After 
some additional experiment, it became evident that the 
two forms, though both were perfect hermaphrodites, 
bore almost the same relation to one another as do the 
two sexes of an ordinary animal. With Lythrum we 
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have the stillmorcwonderfulcase of three forms standing 
in a similar relation to one another. I afterwards found 
that the offspring from the union of two plants belong- 
ing to the same forms presented a close and curious 
analogy with hybrids from the union of two distinct 
species, 

In the autumn of 1864 I finished a long paper on 
Cliabhig 1‘lants, and sent it to the Linnean Society. The 
writing of this paper cost me four months : but I was 
so unwell when I received the proof-sheets that I was 
forced to leave them very badly and often obscurely 
expressed. The paper was little noticed, but when in 
187; it was cotrccced and published as a separate book 
it sold well. 1 was led to take up this subject by reading 
a short paper by Asa Gray, published in i8;8, on the 
movements of die tendrils of a Cucutbitacean plant. He 
sent me seeds, and on raising some planes I was so much 
fascinated and petplexed by the revolving movements 
of the tendrils and stems, which movements ate really 
very simple, though appearing at first very complex, 
that I procured various other kinds of Climbing Plants, 
and studied the whole subject. I was all the more 
attracted to it, from not being at all satisfied with the 
explanation which Henslow gave us in his Lectures, 
about Twining plants, namely, that they had a natural 
tendency to grow up b a spire. This explanation 
proved quite erroneous. Some of the adaptations dis- 
played by climbmg plants are as beautiful as those by 
Orchids for ensunng cross-fertilisation. 

My Variation of Animals and Plants miir Domestication 
tap 



was begun, as already stated, in the beginning of i860, 
but was not published until the beginning of 1868, It 
is a big book, and cost me four years and two months’ 
hard labour- It gives all my observations and an im- 
mense number of facts collected from various sources, 
about our domestic productions. In the second volume 
the causes and laws of variation, inheritance, ficc., are 
discussed, as far as our present state of knowledge 
permits. Towards the end of the work 1 give my well- 
abused hypothesis of Pangencsis. An unverified hypo- 
thesis is of little or no value- But if any one should 
heieafiet be led to make observations by which some 
such hypothesis could be established, I shall have done 
good service, as an astonishing number of isolated facts 
can thus be connected together and tendered intelligible. 
In 187; a second and largely cottecced edition, which 
cost me a good deal of labour, was brought out. 

My Detain of Man was published in Feb. 1871, As 
soon as I had become, in the year i8j7 or i8j8, con- 
vinced that species were mutable productions, 1 could 
not avoid the belief that man must come under the same 
law. Accordingly I collected notes on the subject for 
my own satisfaction, and not for a long time with any 
intention of publishing. Although in the Oriffn of 
Species, the derivation of any particular species is never 
discussed, yet I thought it best, in order that no honour- 
able man should accuse me of concealing my views, to 
add tint by the work in question “ light would be 
thrown on the origin of man and bis Wstory.” It would 
have been useless and injurious to the success of the 
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book to have paraded without giving any evidence my 
conviction with respect to his origin. 

But when I found that many naturalists fully accepted 
the doctrine of the evolution of species, it seemed to me 
advisable to work up such notes as 1 possessed and to 
publish a special treatise on the origin of man. I was 
the mote glad to do so, as it gave me an opportunity of 
fully discussing sexual selection, — a subject which had 
always greatly interested me. This subject, and that of 
the variation of our domestic productions, togethei with 
the causes and laws of variation, inheritance, etc., and 
the intercrossing of Plants, are the sole subjects which 
I have been able to write about in full, so as to use all 
the materials which 1 had collected. The Desimt of Man 
took me three years to write, but then as usual some of 
this time was lost by ill health, and some was consumed 
by preparing new editions and ocher minoi works. A 
second and largely corrected edition of the Duemt 
appeared in 1874. 

My book on the ll>;pr<ssm of tho Emolions in Mm and 
Animals was published in the autumn of 187a. I had 
intended to give only a chapter on the subject in 
the Diseml of Man, but as soon as I began to put my 
notes together, I saw that it would require a separate 
Treatise. 

My first child was born on December 27th, 18)9, and 
1 at once commenced to make notes on the first dawn 
of the various expressions which he exhibited, for I feit 
convinced, even at this eaily period, that the most 
complex and fine shades of expression must all have had 
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a gradual and natural origin. During the summer of tire 
following year, 1840, I read Sir C Bell’s ^ admirable 
work on Expression, and this greatly increased the 
interest which I felt in the subject, though I could rtot 
at all agree with his belief that various muscles had been 
specially created for the sake of expression. From this 
time forward I occasionally attended to the subject, 
both with respect to man and our domesticated animals. 
My book sold largely ; 5 afiy copies having been disposed 
of on the day of publication. 

In the summer of i860 I was idling and resting near 
Hatcheld, where two species of Dtosera abound ; and 
I noticed that numerous insects had been entrapped by 
the leaves, I carried home some plants, and on giving 
them insects saw the movements of the tentacles, and 
this made nw think it probable that the insects were 
caught for some special purpose, Fortunately a crucial 
test occurred to me, that of placing a large number of 
leaves in various nitrogenous and non-nittogenous fluids 
of equal density ; and as soon as I found that the former 
alone excited energetic movements, it was obvious chat 
here was a fine new held for investigation. 

During subsequent yeais, whenever I had leisure, I 
pursued my experiments, and my book on hsiclitvroui 
Planij was published July 187), — that is sixteen years 
after my first observations. The delay in this case, as 
with all my other books, has been 1 great advantage to 
me ; for a man after a long interval can criticise his own 
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work, almost as well as if It were that of another person. 
The fact that a plant should secrete, when properly 
excited, a fluid containing an acid and ferment, closely 
analogous to the digestive fluid of an animal, was cer- 
tainly a remarkable discovery. 

During this autumn of 1876 I shall publish on the 
Efftets oj Cross- end StlJ-FersUisalm hi the Vegitehlt 
Kingdom. This book will form a complement to that 
on the I'er/ilisatm of Orihids, in which I showed how 
perfect were the means for cross-fertilisation, and here 
1 shall show how important are the results. 1 was led 
to make, during eleven years, the numerous experiments 
recorded in this volume, by a mete accidental observa- 
tion ; and indeed it requited the accident to be repeated 
before my attention was thoroughly aroused to the 
remarkable fact that seedlings of self-fertilised parentage 
are inferiut, even in the flrsi generation, in height and 
vigour to seedlings of cioss-ferciliscd patentage. I hope 
also to republish a revised edition of my book on 
Orchids, and hereafter my papers on dimorphic and 
trimotphic plants, together with some additional obser- 
vations on allied points which I never have had 
time to arrange, hly strength will then probably be 
exhausted, and I shall be ready to exclaim “ Nunc 
dimittis.” 

Th Effects of Cross- end Self-FirSilisatm * was pub- 
lished b the autumn of 1876; and the results there 
arrived at explain, as 1 believe, the endless and wonderful 
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contrivances for the transportal of pollen from one plant 
to another of the same species. 1 now believe, however, 
chiefly from the observations of Hermann Mlillet, that 
1 ought to have insisted more strongly than I did on the 
many adaptations for self-fertilisation ; though I was 
well aware of many such adaptations. A much enlarged 
edition of my FtrlilUalm oj Orchids was published in 
1877. 

in this same year The Dijjircnt Forms of Flowers, etc., 
appeared, and in 1880 a second edition, litis book 
consists chiefly of the several papers on hetetostyled 
flowers, originally published by the Ijnnean Society, 
corrected, with much new matter added, together with 
observations on some ocher cases in which Che same 
plant beats two kinds of flowers. As before remarked, 
no little discovery of mine ever gave me so much pleasure 
as the making out the meaning of hetetostyled flowers. 
The results of crossing such flowers in an illegitimate 
manner, 1 believe to be very important as bearing on the 
sterility of hybrids ; although these results have been 
noticed by only a few persons. 

In 1879 , 1 had a translation of Dr. Ernst Krause’s hift 
of Brasmits Donum published, and I added a sketch of his 
character and habits from materials in my possession, 
Many persons have been much interested by this little 
life, and I am surprised that only 800 or 900 copies were 
sold. Owing to my having accidentally omitted to 
mention that Dr. Krause had enlarged and corrected his 
article b German before it was translated, Mr Samuel 
Butler abused me with almost insane virulence. How 
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1 offended him so bitterly, I have never been able to 
understand. The subject gave rise to some controversy 
in the Athcnaum newspaper and Nature. I laid all the 
documents before some good judges, viz. Huxley, Leslie 
Stephen, Litchfield,' etc., and they were al! unanimous 
that the attack was so baseless that it did not deserve 
any public answer ; for I had already expressed privately 
my regret to Mr. Butler for my accidental omission. 
Huxley consoled me by quoting some German lines 
from Goethe, who had been attacked by someone, to 
the effect “ that every Wliale has its Louse.” ‘ 

In 1880 1 pul)lished, with Frank’s assistance, out Pearr 
of Movtmfit in PIcm/j. This was a tough piece of work, 
The book bears somewhat the same relation to my little 
book on Climbing Plants, which Cms-¥ertilUatm did to 
the I'lrlilisalion of Orchids ; for in accordance with the 
principles of evolution it was impossible to account for 
climbing plants having been developed in so many 
widely different groups, unless all kinds of plants possess 
some slight power of movement of an analogous kind. 
This I proved to be the case, and I was further led to a 
rather wide generalisation, viz., that the great and im- 
portant classes of movements, excited by light, the 
attraction of gravity, &c-, ate all modified forms of the 
fundamental movement of circumnuiation. It has 
always pleased me to exalt plants in the scale of organised 
beings ; and ] therefore felt an especial pleasure in 
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showing how many and what admirably well adapted 
movements the tip of a toot possesses. 

I have now (May i, i88i) sent to the ptintets the MS. 
of a little book on 7'be Formation of Vtgetable Mould 
througf] tbi Action of Worms. This is a subject of but 
small importance ; and I know not whether it will 
interest any readers, ^ but it has interested me. It is the 
completion of a short paper read before the Geological 
Society more than forty yeats ago, and has revived old 
geological thoughts.* 

I have now mentioned all the books which 1 have 
published, and these have been the milestones in my 
life, so that little remains to be said. I am not conscious 
of any change in my mind during the last thirty years, 
excepting in one point presently to be mentioned ; nor 
indeed could any change have been expected unless one 
of genera! deterioration. But my father lived to his 
eighty-third year with his mind as lively as ever it was, 
and all his faculties undimmed ; and I hope that I may 
die before my mind fails to a sensible extent. I think that 
I have become a little more skilful in guessing tight 
explanations and in devising experimental tests ; but 
this may probably be the result of mete practice, and of 
a larger store of knowledge. I have as much difficulty 
as ever in expressing myself clearly and concisely ; 
and this difficulty has caused me a very great loss of 
time ; but it has had the compensating advantage of 
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forcing me to think long and intently about every 
sentence, and thus I have been often led to see errors in 
reasoning and in my ova observations or those of 

There seems to be a sort of fiitality in my mind lead- 
ing rae to put at first my statement and proposition 
in a wrong or awkward form. Formerly I used 
to think about my sentences before writing them 
down ; but for several years I have found that it saves 
time to scribble in a vile hand whole pages as quickly 
as I possibly can, contracting half the words ; and 
then correct deliberately. Sentences thus scribbled 
down arc often better ones chan I could have written 
deliberately. 

Having said this much about my manner of writing, 
I will add that with my larger b^ks I spend a good 
deal of time over the general arrangement ^ the matter. 
1 first make the rudest outline in two or three pages, and 
then a larger one in several pages, a few words or one 
word scantling for a whole disnssion or series of facts. 
Each of these headings is agab enlarged and often 
transformed before I begm to write m txMse. As m 
several of my books facts ob$er,’ed by others have been 
very extensively used, and as I have always had several 
quite distmci subjeas m hand at the same time, 1 may 
mention that I keep from thirty to forty large portfolios, 
m cabinets with labelled shelves, bto wMch I can at 
once put a detached reference or memorandum. I have 
bought many books and at their ends I make an mdex 
of ail the facts that concern my work ; or, if the book is 
•37 
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not my o\rn, trrite out a separate abstract, and of such 
abstracts I have a large drawer full. Before beginning 
on any subject I look to all the short indexes and make 
a general and classified Index, and by taking the one or 
more proper portfolios I have all the information 
collected dutbg my life ready for use. 

I have said that in one respect my mind has changed 
during the last twenty or thirty years. Up to the age of 
thirty, or beyond it, poetry of many kinds, such as the 
works of Milton, Gray, Byron, Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
and Shelley, gave me great pleasure, and even as a school- 
boy 1 took intense delight in Shakespeare, especially in 
the historical plays. I have also said that fotmetly 
pictures gave me considerable, and music very great 
delight. But now for many years I cannot endure to 
read a Ibc of poetry : I have tried lately to read Shake- 
speare, and found it so btoletably dull that it nauseated 
me. I have also almost lost any taste for pictures or 
music. — Music generally sets me thbkbg too energeti- 
cally on what I have been at work on, instead of giving 
me pleasure. I tciab some taste for fine scenery, but it 
does not cause me the exquisite delight which it formerly 
did. On the other hand, novels which are works of the 
imagination, though not of a very high order, have 
been for years a wonderful relief and pleasure to me, 
and I often bless all novelists. A surprising number 
have been read aloud to me, and I like all if moderately 
good, and if they do not end unhappily — agabst which 
a law ought to be passed. A novel, according to my 
taste, does not come bto the first class unless it contains 
> 5 * 
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some person whom one can thoroughly love, and if it 
be a pretty woman all the better. 

This curious and lamentable loss of the higher aesthetic 
tastes is all the odder, as books on history, biographies 
and traveb (independently of any scientific facts which 
they may contain), and essays on all sorts of subjects 
interest me as much as ever they did. My mind seems 
to have become a kind of machine for grinding general 
laws out of laige coUecdons offsets, but why this should 
have caused the atrophy of that part of the brain alone, 
on which the higher tastes depend, I cannot conceive. 
A man with a mind mote highly organised or better 
constituted than mine, would not I suppose have thus 
suffered ; and if I had to live my life again 1 would have 
made a rule to read some poetry and listen to some 
music at least once every week ; for perhaps the parts 
of my brain now atrophied could thus have been kept 
active through use. The loss of these tastes is a loss of 
happiness, and may possibly be injurious to the intellect, 
and more probably to the moral cluractcr, by enfeebling 
the emotional part of out nature. 

My books have sold largely in England, have been 
translated into many languages, and passed through 
several editions in foreign countries, 1 have heard it 
said that the success of a work abroad is the best test 
of Its enduring value. I doubt whether this is at all 
trustworthy ; but judged by this standard my name 
ought to last for a few years. Therefore it may be 
wonh while for me to try to analyse the mental 
qualities and the condirions on which my success has 
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depended ; though I am aware that no man can do 
this correctly. 

I have no great quickness of apprehension or wit 
which is so remarkable in some clever men, for instance 
Huxley. I am therefore a poor critic : a paper or book, 
when first read, generally excites my admiration, and it 
is only after considerable reflection that I perceive the 
weak points. My power to follow a long and purely 
abstract train of thought is very limited ; I should, mote- 
over, never have succeeded with metaphysics or mathe- 
matics. My memory is extensive, yet hazy ; it sufllces 
to make me cautious by vaguely telling me that 1 have 
observed or read something opposed to the conclusion 
which 1 am drawing, or on the ocher hand in favour of 
it ; and after a time I can gcnctaily recollect whetc 
to search for my authority, So poor in one sense 
is my memory, that I have never been able to remem- 
ber for mote than a few days a single date or a Une of 

Some of my critics have said, “ Oh, he is a good 
observer, but has no power of reasoning.” 1 do not 
think that this can be true, for the Origin of Specits is one 
long argument from the beginning to the end, and it 
has convinced not a few able men. No one could have 
written it without having some power of reasoning. I 
have a fair share of invention and of common sense 
or judgment, such as every fairly successful lawyer 
or doctor must have, but not I believe, in any higher 
degree. 

On the favourable side of the balance, I think that I 
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am superior to the common run of men in noticing 
things which easily escape attention, and in observing 
them catefully. My ittdustry has been nearly as great 
as it could have been in the observation and collection 
of facts. What is far mote important, my love of natural 
science has been steady and ardent- This pure love has, 
however, been much aided by the ambition to be es- 
teemed by my fellow naturalists. From my early youth 
I have had the strongest desire to understand or explain 
whatever I observed, — that is, to group all facts under 
some general laws. These causes combined have given 
me the patience to reflect or ponder for any number of 
years over any unexplained problem. As far as I can 
judge, I am not apt to follow blindly the lead of other 
men. I have steadily endeavoured to keep my mind 
free, so as to give up any hypothesis, however much 
beloved (and I cannot resist forming one on every 
subject), as soon as facts ate shown to be opposed to it. 
Indeed I have had no choice but to act in this manner, 
for with the exception of the Coral Reefs, 1 cannot 
remember a single first-formed hypothesis which had 
not after a time to be given up or greatly modified. 
This has naturally led me to distiust greatly deductive 
reasoning in the mixed sciences. On the other hand, 
1 am not very sceptical, — a frame of mind which I believe 
to be injurious to the progress of science ;* a good deal 
of scepticism in a scientific man is advisable to avoid 
much loss of time ; fot I have met with not a few men. 



who I feel sure have often thus been deterred from 
experiment or observations, which would have proved 
directly oi indirectly serviceable. 

In iOustratioQ, I will give the oddest case which I have 
known. A gentleman (who, as I afterwards heard, was 
a good local botanist) wrote to me from the Eastern 
counties that the seeds or beans of the common held- 
bein had this year everywhere grown on the wrong side 
of the pod. I wrote back, asking for further information, 
as I did not understand what was meant : but I did not 
receive any answer for a long time. 1 then saw in two 
newspapers, one published in Kent and the other in 
Yorkshire, paragraphs sating chat it was a most remark- 
able fact that “ the beans this year had all grown on the 
wrong side,” So I thought that there must be some 
foundation for so general a satement. Accordingly, I 
went to my gardener, an old Kentish man, and asked 
him whether he had heard anything about it ; and he 
answered, " Oh, no, Sir, it must be a misrake, for the 
beans grow on the wrong side only on Leap-year, and 
this is not Leap-year.” 1 then asked him how they 
grew on common years and how on leap-years, but soon 
found out that he knew absolutely nothing of how they 
grew at any time ; but he stuck to his belief. 

After a time I heard from my first informant, who, 
with many apologies, said that he should not have 
written to me had he not heard the satement from 
seveial intelligent farmers ; but that he bad since spoken 
again to every one of them, and not one knew in the 
least what he had himself meant. So that here a belief 
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if indeed a statement with no definite idea attached to 

it can be called a belief — had spread over almost the 
whole of England without any vestige of evidence, 
I have known in the course of my life only three inten- 
tionally falsified statements, and one of these may have 
been a hoax (and there have been several scientific 
hoaxes) which, however, took in an American agticul- 
tural journal. It related to the formation in Holland of 
a new breed of oxen by the crossing of distinct species 
of Bos (some of which I happen to know ate sterile 
together), and the author had the impudence to state 
that he had corresponded with me, and that I had been 
deeply impressed with the importance of his results. 
The article was sent to me by the editor of an English 
Agricult- Journal, asking for my opinion before re- 
publishing It. 

A second case was an account of several varieties 
raised by the author from several species of Primula, 
which had spontaneously yielded a full complement of 
seed, although the patent plants had been carefully 
protected from the access of insects. This account was 
published before I had discovered the meaning of 
hetcrostylism, and the whole statement must have been 
fraudulent, or there was neglect in excluding insects so 
gross as to be scarcely credible. 

The third case was more curious : Mr Huth published 
in his book on Consanguineous Marriage some long 
extracts from a Belgian author, who stated that he had 
interbred rabbits in the closest manner fot very many 
generations without the least injurious effects. The 



account was published in a most respectable Journal, 
that of the Royal Medical Soc. of Belgium ; but I could 
not avoid feeling doubts, — 1 hardly know why, except 
that there were no accidents of any kind, and my 
experience in breeding animals made me think this 
improbable. 

So with much hesitation 1 wrote to Prof, Van Beneden 
asking him whether the author was a trustworthy man, 
1 soon heard in answer that the Society had been greatly 
shocked by discovering that the whole account was a 
fraud. The writa had been publicly challenged in the 
Journal to say where he had resided and kept his large 
stock of rabbits while carrying on his experiments, 
which must have consumed several years, and no 
answer could be extracted from him, I informed poor 
Mr Huth, that the account which formed the corner- 
stone of his argument was fraudulent ; and he in the 
most honourable manner immediately had a slip printed 
Co this effect to be inserted in all future copies of his 
book which might be sold.* 

My habits ate methodical, and this has been of not a 
little use for my particular tine of work. Lastly, I have 
had ample leisure from not having to earn my own 
bread. Even ill-health, though it has annihilated several 
years of my life, has saved me from the distractions of 
society and amusement, 

Theieforc, my success as a man of science, whatever 
this may have amounted to, has been determined, as fat 
as I can judge, by complex and diversified mental quali- 
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ties and conditions. Of these the most impoitant have 
been — the love of science— unbounded patience in long 
reflecting over any subject — industry in observing and 
collecting facts — and a fair share of invention as well as 
of common-sense. With such moderate abilities as I 
possess, it b truly surprising that thus I should have 
influenced to a considerable extent the beliefs of sciencihc 
men on some important paints. 

Aiigial }rd j8y6 
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Oa Charles Darwin and his Grandfalbir 
Dr. Erasmus Darwin 



The inherent simiUtities between Charles and Erasmus 
Darwin, born seventy-eight years apart, with a period 
of convulsive social and intellectual history between 
them, makes some comparison of the fate of their 
respective achievements in the world of thought of 
particular interest. Tor Erasmus Darwin, like his 
grandson, formulated an evolutionary system of world 
order, yet left no lasting mark on commonly held beliefs. 
Charles succeeded where Erasmus had failed ; and in 
this Appendix 1 have attempted to show some of the 
reasons why. 

Dr. Erasmus Darwin (1731-1802) lived under a 
dwindibg Church authority, with science and pliilosophy 
announcing the approaching perfectibility of Man. It 
was a period of belief in material progress, when the 
steam engine, the mechanisation of industry, canals and 
sewage works, seemed symbols of Man’s power over 
externa! nature. The newly discovered laws of physics 
and the emerging laws in the world of chemistry, gave 
a further sense of conSdence. Natural Theology was 
149 



being preached by Paley and others, who not only took 
into account the increasing knowledge of adaptation in 
biology, but made a pivot of this very knowledge. 
Dr. Darwin looked at the facts of adaptation in the 
human body without the bias so general in i 8 th century 
science, — a bias which saw a purpose in all the Creator’s 
works for the immediate benefit of mankind ; he pro- 
duced his original theory of Generation or Descent with 
modification in his Zoinomia in i794-(>, partially antici- 
pating Lamarck’s better-known theory, and preceding 
him by fifteen years. 

Today it is difiicult to realise the immense vogue 
Erasmus Darwin’s works once possessed, but when 
Charles was young the imposing memory of his grand- 
father must still have loomed large. Today ZoSmmia is 
tough reading, whilst the heroic couplets of Tk Botanic 
Cardin and of Phytebpa, with their repeated evocations 
of Deities and Nymphs, ace easy subjects for parody ; 
the voluminous prose notes which contain the overflow 
of his copious ideas make better reading. Years 
l«fore Charles was born, Coleridge coined the word 
“ daiwinising ” to describe the wild theorising of 
Erasmus, — though some of these ideas had affected 
Coleridge deeply in liis youth, when still in sympathy 
with scientific adventure. It was only in his later 
years of disillusionment and antagonism to contempor- 
ary materiabsm that he came to oppose all chat Erasmus 
Darwin stood for and cried : — “ O Mercy, the blindness 
of the man I ” Erasmus’s poetry nauseated him, and he 
likened his verse to “ the mists that occasionally arise at 
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flic foot of Parnassus ”j and he stigmatised Di. Darwin's 
philosophy in Zolnomia as the “ State of Nature or the 
Oiang Outang theology of the human race, substi- 
tuted for the first chapters of the Book of Genesis — a 
strange foreshadowing of the outraged protests that 
followed on the publication of the Or»j« «/ Spti-us two 
generations later. 

Many of the other subjects besides the theory of 
Descent dealt widi in Zotmomu, became favourite themes 
for Charles’s intensive study later on. Of course the 
topics discussed by them both have an older history, and 
Linnaeus, Buffon and others helped to fix attention on 
certab matters, such as the changes occurring in domes- 
ticated animals. In Zosaomia Erasmus considers the 
twining and other movements b plants ; rite cross- 
fertilisation in plants ; the origin of the sense of beauty 
in connection with the female form ; adaptive and pro- 
tective coloration, heredity, and the domestication of 
animals. Charles Darwin deals with these subjects in 
the following books ; — Climbing Plan/s; Pawtr of Movt- 
mmt of Plants! Cross- and Seif-Firlilisalicn in Plants ; Fir- 
tUisation of Orchids; Dtscent of Mm; Variation of Aaimals 
and Pkmts smdsr Don/tsticatian; and the Origin of Spsciss. 

Erasmus Darwb wrote of sexual selection : — “ The 
final cause of this contest among males seems to be, that 
the strongest and most active animal should propagate 
the species which should thus become improved.” This 
might be rnistaken for a sentence written by Charles 
himself sixty-five years later; for here Erasmus has 
groped towards the idea of selection. 
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Yet it will have beeo noted in Tbt AKlabkig'aphy ^.49) 
that Charles insists that neither L a m arck’s writings nor 
his grandfather’s had had any effect on him, The appar- 
ent contradiction implicit in his admission following 
this asserrion, that bearing such views maintained early 
in life may have favoured his upholding them ‘ in a 
different form ’ may, I believe, be understood by em- 
phasising the words ‘ w a Jifftrtn! farm.’ Tor Erasmus 
Darwin's method was largely built of a heavy super- 
structure of speculation on an insufficient foundation of 
fact, a method alien to Charles Darwin’s whole outlook. 
Charles was asking new questions of life’s processes 
and saw a general pattern emerging through the agency 
of Natural Scleaion ; Nature and her myriad forms 
became a possible self-regulating system, — though the 
central mystecy of the livbg reproducing unit remained. 
The conviction of the power of Natural Selection, 
working on the universality of variation in animals and 
plants, led Charles to reject early evolutionary influences 
as the mete facile speculations of a priori philosophers, 
who saw a Creation for Man's use in all Nature’s Works. 
What Charles was advocating in his own work was 
theory built on a firmer struaure of evidence. lie 
vbdicaced a new balance b Natural Science between 
theory and a mote scrupulous observation of fact, and 
a more rigorous recourse to experiment. The strength 
of his argument b the Og« of i^ser,— and bdeed m 
all his work — lay b his power of generalisation under 
the strictest control of related observations ; a geneialisa- 
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tion became “ a shon-hand expression with predictive 

In a letter to Charles Lyell written m 1859, he wrote 
of Lamarck’s work that he got “ not a fact or idea from 
it Such a disclaimer can only mean that to Charles 
Darwin the absence of evidence for Lamarck’s theory 
invalidated the whole, in the same way that his grand- 
father’s theory was invalidated. But although Charles 
remained suspicious of his grandfather’s “ overpowering 
tendency to theorise and generalise ”, he nevertheless 
added this tribute to Erasmus b his Life af Erasmus 
Dant m ; “ His remarks ... on the value of experiments 
and the use of hypotheses show that he had the true 
spirit of the philosopher ”. 



Charles denied too that the subject of evolution was 
in the ait, {Autobiegvply, p. 114) bur agab it was the 
facts, “ the bnumerablc well-observed fects ” which 
were lackbg. No doubt the isolation of life at 
Down must have helped to prevent the penetration of 
opinion from workers b other fields than his own, so 
that he unconsciously overlooked bdicaiions that belief 
in the permanence of species was wanbg. In this 
context it is worth <|uoting the young Bostonian btel- 
Icctual Henry Brooks Adams, who knew England well 
in the i86o’s — especially diplomatic England — when he 
was aaing as private secretary to his father, the American 
Minister. Young Adams was bom b 1838, under the 
shadow of Bostonian Unitarlanism, and b the chapter 
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of his autobiography entitled Darwinism^ AJams reveals 
contemporary opinion, and says “ he felt, like nine men 
in ten an instincdve belief in Evolution.” He writes : — 
" At that moment (*67) Darwin was convulsing society. 

The geological champion of Darwin was Sit Charles 
Lyell, and the Lyells were intimate at the Legation, 
Sir Charles constantly said of Darwin, what Palgravc 
said of Tennyson, that the first time he came to 
town, Adams should be asked to meet him, but neither 
of them ever came to town, or ever cared to meet a 
young American, and one could not go to them because 
they were known to dislike intrusion, The only Ameri- 
cans who were not allowed to intrude were the half- 
dozen in the I.egarion. Adams was content to read 
Darwin, specially his Or^m ej Specks and his Veyaff of 
the heagk. He was a Darwinist before the letter ; a pre- 
destined follower of the tide ; but he was hardly trained 
to follow Darwin's evidences. ... He never tried to 
understand Darwin ; but he still fancied he might get 
the best part of Darwinism from the easier study of 
geobgy ; a science which suited idle minds as well as 
though it were history. Every curate in England 
dabbled in geology and hunted only fur vestiges of 
Creation. Darwin hunted for vestiges of Natural 
Selection, and Adams followed him, although he cared 
nothing about Selection, unless for the indirect 
amusement of upsetting curates. He felt, like nine 
men in ten, an instinctive belief in Evolution, but he 

* The Edimcioei cT Htfir? Aetoie. Afi Caneable & Co. 

191S. Hcnrr Adum alvoyi qyait cT Uftoelf lo die ihird person. 
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fell no more concern in Natural than in unnatural 
Selection . . 

This was wtitten aftei Darwin had “ convulsed 
society but there are earlier significant examples, 
showing how well-founded ideas had long been in the 
ait, though Charles Darwin may not have known of 

In the sphere of social history before Malthus gained 
pubbeity for his views, there were others who saw how 
the struggle for existence was actually adecting popula- 
tions. I lalevy, in his Hiiltry ej tbt PtopU, refers 

to an obscure pamphlet on the Poor Laws, by a “ Well- 
wisher to Mankind ”, written in 17*6. The writer, the 
Rev. Mr. Townsend, blames the Poor Laws for pre- 
serving the weak at the expense of the strong, with all 
the implications of the working of Natural Scleaion. 
He taka the analogy of the populations of goats and 
greyhounds on the island of Juan Fernandez, mentioned 
by Dampier. The goats at first were in sole possession 
and reached a subsistence level in the face of some disease 
and the raids of English Privateers. Then the Spaniards 
put a pair of greyhounds on the bland to extirpate the 
goats and annoy the English. These greyhounds 
" increased in proportion to the quantity of food 
they met with.” The goats diminbhed and retired 
to the rocks, and a new balance was set up ; “ the 
weakest of both species were amongst the first to pay 
the debt of nature, the most active and vigorous pre- 
served their lives. It b the quantity of food which 
regulates the number of the human spedes ... the 
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weak must depend on the precarious bounty of the 

But Darwin did admit in the passage from the Auto- 
hioffaply (p. 124), that “ innumerable well-observed 
facts were stored in the minds of naturalists ready to take 
their proper place as soon as any theory which would 
receive them was sufficiently explained.” These words 
exactly fit the case of a younger contemporary of Dar- 
win’s, to whom the joint paper by Wallace and Darwin 
in the Lhntan journal in 1858 came as a revelation of 
light, so that the stored well-observed facts fell into 
place. 

Alfred Newton, Professor of comparative anatomy at 
Cambtidge from 1856-1907, was one of the first natur- 
alists to accept the evolutionary theory on its new basis 
of Natural Selection, as a welcome solution to the many 
problems of bird distribution, variation and adaptation, 
which had long been puzzling him.* 

In 18 j 8 he had been with John Wolley in Iceland, and 
enforced idleness had led to frequent discussions on the 
old topics of species, their origins and limits. Yeats 
later, in February 1888, he published an article in Mac- 
millan’s Magazine entitled Tin Early Days of Darwinism, 
in which he describes the immediate and overwhelming 
effect on his mind produced by reading the joint paper 
by Wallace and Darwin. He writes : — “ Not many days 
after my return home (from Iceland) there reached me 
the part of the Journal of the Linnean Society which 
bears on its covet the date 20th August, i8j8, and con- 

* See tjj 4 ^ ASfni Nwan, by A. F, R. Wolkalofl, John Muiny, 1921. 
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tains the papers of Mr. Darwin and Mr. Wallace. . . . 
I sat up late that night to read it ; and never shall I forget 
the impression it made upon me. Herein was contained 
a perfealy simple solution of all the difficulties which 
had been troubling me for months past. I hardly knew 
whether 1 at first felt more vexed at the solution not 
having occurred to me than pleased that it had been 
found at all. However, after reading these papers more 
than once, I went to bed satisfied tliat a solution had been 
found. All personal feeling apart, it came to me like the 
direct revelation of a higher power ; and I awoke next 
morning with the consciousness that there was an end 
of all the mystery in the simple phrase “ Natural Selec- 
tion I am free to confess that in my joy I did not then 
perceive, and I cannot say when 1 did begin to perceive, 
that though my especial puzalcs were thus explained, 
dozens, scores, nay hundreds of other difficulties lay in 
the path.” 

To Charles Darwin it was the body of evidence sup- 
porting evolutionary theory that mattered, and that he 
knew was his own contribution. Neither his grand- 
father, not any of his contemporaries, saving only A. R. 
Wallace, had looked both closely enough at the smallest 
detail, and broadly enough at the vast procession of 
organic form, to bring this authoritative evidence to 
beat, without which he could admit no influence to his 

The love of close observation of natural fact and his 
need for a theory to explain everything he saw, forms the 
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closely woven tissue which constituted his genius. It Ls 
worth considering a certain change of emphasis in the 
warp and the weft of his scientific thinking that takes 
place as the years pass. As a young man his suspicion 
of the speculative philosopher was unqualified ; in later 
years he acknowledged a growing respect for speculation, 
if well followed up by observation and experiment. 
Sometimes he uses the words gemraUsalioti and specu/atm 
loosely, but gmralisalien towards the end of his life 
reaches respectability if backed by a sufficient body of 
factual evidence. This change followed the course of 
his intellectual development ; his theorising instinct, 
never absent, was at first held on a tight rein, which was 
only slackened as his power of drawing inferences in- 
creased with the increase of his knowledge. Fact- 
seeking and theory often seem almost welded as one 
process b his mind ; yet sometimes he discriminates 
clearly. Though the theory is worthless without the 
well-observed facts, the facts arc useless without the 
frame of the theory to receive them. He agreed with 
Buffon’s well-known advice to study the How of things, 
and not the Why ; but he did not agree with anothei 
iccommcndation— “ Ramassons des fairs pour nous 
donnet des idfes.” For Darwb came to believe that the 
value of fact-findbg lies solely b relation to tlieory. 
This may seem a contiadiction to his niistiust of specula- 
tion as a danger to scientific thought which 1 have 
insisted on ; 1 believe that his development from the 
youthful pleasure in dbect observation and collecting to 



the matuiet satisfaction of the theorist, can largely 
account for the inconsistency. 

1 am giving quotations from his letters at different 
periods of his life to establish this alteration of stress. 
A certain vacillation is also shown ; it could not well be 
odicrwise, since all scientific work requires both theory 
and fact-fintfing. Moreover his different correspondents 
needed varying advice. Nevctthclcss I think there is a 
general trend in his thought from the early fear of wild 
speculation towards a mature appreciation of theory on 
a factual basis. This lelates the quoutions to the aegu- 
ment of this Appendix ; Darwin's denial both of his 
grandfather’s influence and of the importance of earlier 
evolucionisis was really a repudiation of their premises 
and method of attack. 



Lmma Darwin used to repeat this saying of her 
husband’s : — “ It is a fotal fault to reason whilst observ* 
ing, though so necessary beforehand and so useful 
afterwards.” This piece of advice is worth recording 
as in some measure summing up Charles’s views given 
in the following quotations. 

In 1837, soon after his return from the heagU voyage, 
he wrote amongst stray jotted notes, given in full in 
Note 4, p, 131 : — “1 have so much more pleasure in 
direct observation that 1 could not go on as Lycll does, 
correcting and adding up new information to old train 
T.A.C.D. L 
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and I do not see what line can be followed by man tied 
down to London — in country experiment and observat- 
ion on lower animala In another place on the same 
page he writes : — “ Systematize and study affinities.” 
Thus in 1837 he recognized the stimulus that was to per- 
sist to the end of his life from his delight in direct obser- 
vation. But the two words “ study affinities ” show that 
a background of theory was there, and that his mind 
was already in travail with evolutionary problems. 

In 1844 he wrote to J. D. Hooker, (Mart LttHrs, 
Vol- 1 , p. 39.) “ 1 must be allowed to put my own inter- 
pretation on what you say of ‘ not being a good arranger 
of extended views ’—which 1s chat you do not indulge in 
the loose speculations so easily started by every smatteter 
and wandering collector. I look at a strong tendency to 
generalise as an entire evil.” 

In 1830 he wrote to C. H. L. Woodd on heat effects in 
geological stratification. I^r/en, Vol. II, p. 133.) 

“All young geologists have a great turn for specula- 
tion ; 1 have burnt my fingers pretty sharply in that 
way, and am now perhaps becoming over-cautious ; 
and feel inclined to cavil at speculation when the 
direct and immediate effect of a cause in question cannot 
be shewn. ... I can have no doubt that speculative 
men, with a curb on, make fat the best observers . . . 
With every good wish that you may go on with 
your geological studies, speculations, and especially 
observations.” 

In 1857 he wrote to Asa Gray, (_Mort Ijlisrs, Vol. II, 
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CHAKLES DAEWIN AMD HU GEAHCfATHEE 

p, 252.). '*'ho he thought was not indulging enough in 
gcnctalisation. He began to emphasise the hardness of 
observation, by which I think is implied the difficulty 
for the theoriser to keep the integrity of impartiality ; 
the facts arc of value in relation to the theory, and 
therefore prejudice is easy. 

“ Now I would say it is your duty to generalise as far 
as you safely can from your as yet completed work. . , . 
As careful observation is fat harder work than generalisa- 
tion, and still harder than speculation, do you not think 
it very possible that it may be overvalued ? It ought 
never to be forgotten that the obseivet can generalise 
his own observations incomparably better than anyone 
else, How ntany asttonomets have laboured their whole 
lives on observations, and have not drawn a single con- 
clusion ; I think it is Hcrschcl who has remarked how 
much better it would be if they had paused in their 
devoted work and seen what they could have deduced 
from their work.” 

In t86i in his letter to Meniy Fawcett (Afore Ltttirs, 
Vol, I, p. 195) he acknowledges that observation is 
itself a selective act. “ How odd it is that anyone should 
not see that all observation must be for or against some 
view if It is to be of any setvice I” Here he admits that 
there must be a “ view ” preceding observation, that 
is, a theory or hypothesis which lends value to the fact- 
finding.* 

In 1863 he wrote to J. Scott {Mart Letlcrs, Vol. II, 
P- 5*3)* “I would suggest to you the advantage, at 
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present, of being very sparing in introducing theory in 
your papers (I formerly erred much in Geology in that 
way) : let tbearj piidejour obsaratuns, but till your repu- 
tation is well established, be spacing in publishing 
theory. It makes persons doubt your observations.” 

In 1870 he wrote to J. D. Hooker {More hitters, 
Vol. I, p. jii.) “ Your conclusion that all speculation 
about ptcordmation b idle waste of time is the only 
wise one ; but how diflicult it b not to speculate I My 
theology is a simple muddle ; I cannot look at the 
universe as the result of blind chance, yet I can see no 
evidence of benehccnt design, or indeed of design of 
any kind, in the details.” 

He suminaiiscd hb view of deductive writing in his 
comment on Heibcil Spencer. “ Hb deductive manner 
of treating every subje« b wholly opposed to my frame 
of mind . . . over and over again have 1 said to myself 
after reading one of hb discussions—' Hen would be a 
line subject for half a dozen years’ work 

His son Francis wrote in Lift asd Letters (Vol. 1, 
p. 149), on his father’s attitude to theory and observation 
towards the end of hb life. After dwelling on hb 
father’s repeatedly saying that it was important to know 
when CO give up an enquiry, Ftancb Darwin continues : — 
“ He often said that no one could be a good obsetver 
unless he was an active theotbet. I'his brings me back 
to what ! said about his instinct for arresting exceptions ; 
it was as chough he were chafed with theorising power 
ready to flow into any channel on the slightest dbturb- 
ance, so that no fact, however small, could avoid releasing 
i6z 
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a stteam of theory, and thus the fact became magnified 
into impoiiance. In this way it natuiaQy happen^ that 
many untenable theories occurred to him ; but forran- 
ately his richness of imagination was equalled by his 
power of judging and condemning the thoughts that 
occurred to him.” 

Here Francis describes the essential richness of ideas 
and speculative power in his £ichet, without which the 
fact-fnding censor of the mind has nothing to work on ; 
only then can the censor afford to discard untenable 
hypotheses or ideas for a new speculative pattern. The 
“ tight ” one is the one to fit the greatest number of 

The last quotation in the chronological list of letters 
shows how Charles was still speculating on this mtii- 
caie interlocking of the two processes cowards the end 
of his life. I give the whole characceriscic letter in which 
the passage occurs written to his youngest son Horace 
on the occasion of his passing the Little Go at Cambridge 
at the age of so in iKyt. Horace had not been brilliant 
at school or univcisicy, and examinations were dreaded. 

6 Q. Amt St. 

Frii^ m9n»nit.ioa.m. [F. 

l£Vf. I] 1871] 

My Dear Horace, 

We are so rejoiced, for we have just had a card from 
that good George in Cambridge, saying that you are all 
light and safe throt^h the accursed Little Go. — 1 am so 
glad, and now you can follow the bent of your talents and 
work as hard at Mathemadeks and science, as your health 
will permit. 

16} 
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cleverer than discoverers — never originate anything. As 
far as 1 can conjecture, the art consists in habitually searching 
for causes or meaning of everythir^; which occurs. This 
implies sharp observation and rccjuires as much knowledge 
as possible of the subject investigated. 

Bui why I wnte all this now, I hardly know,— except out 
of the fullness of my heart ; for I do rejoice heartily tliat 
you have passed this Charykdis. — 

Your affectionate Father 

C. Darwin 

I have stressed the importance of (lhatles’s changing 
views on speculation in his intellectual development, 
for it seems to me clear that he ntade use of his oppos- 
ition to his father’s and grandfathci's mode of thought 
to vindicate his o^vn independence. Robert’s severe 
criticism of Charles as a young man could thus be 
claimed as an integral step in the story of his son’s 
development ; without the urgent need to claim 
independence, would Charles have wished to over- 
come Robert’s opposition to the proposed 
voyage f Without that five-years’ discipline, would 
Charles’s genius have come to fruition ? Conjectures 
can be endless ; but to me no lefcrcncc to Robert’s 
tyranny, not to the early death of Charles’s mother, can 
solve the particular problems of this Appendix.^ The 
impact of contemporary ideas and opinions handed on 
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from the mature to the younger generation, will alwaya 
be accompanied by unptcdiCTablc emotional reactions, 
often unrecognised, and perhaps all the more intense 
where there is no violent schism in a family tradition for 
an open break-away. 

Qiarlcs’s devotion to his lather Robert might have 
kept him in bondage longer than was the case. Though 
there was no publicatbn on evolution until after his 
father's death, Charles was nevertheless working his 
way to freedom years earlier. A vindication of intellec- 
tual independence from hb grandfather’s scientific 
method and his father’s dominating personality lay along 
the same path, — namely the scientific path of a search 
for factual evidence. Dr. Robert, though without the 
scientific mind, was given to speculation on every 
sub)ecc, like hb own father Erasmus ; so that in repu- 
diating the way of thought of one ancestor, Charles was 
really rejecting both. It has been suggested that he 
dropped the profession of medicine as part of this rejec- 
tion of the ancestral altitudes. Medicine may well have 
seemed to Charles too closely associated with a ‘ specu- 
lative ’ turn of mind. 

In conclusion 1 should like to stress again tlie similarity 
and dissimilarity between Charles and Erasmus Darwin ; 
their interests and family traditions ran parallel, yet there 
was a wide divergence in their basic characters and in 
their reactions to the contemporary scene. Charles 
Darwin had been brought up on the traditions and 
opinions of the early tgth century when the rationalbm 
and utilitarian outlook of the century still reigned. 

16} 
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Dt. Erasmus Darwin had been a mouthpiece for that 
earlier period of enthusiasm when unknown animals and 
plants were teaching Europe through increased trade 
and travel, and Linnaeus was leading biologic nomen- 
clature out of chaos. Throughout Europe a closer 
scrutiny of living forma was put in motion ; old scien- 
tific sign-posts were done away with, and Erasmus was 
one of the pioneets who installed a new one pointing to 
Evolution. Two generations later it was his grandson 
Charles’s turn to express new ideas, built on new know- 
ledge. It became his turn to correct old sign-posts, ami 
his grandfather's was one of those he repainted. On the 
newer sign-post was again the word Evolution, hut he 
added Natural Selection as a pointer how to get there.- 
Mote signidcant than i direction to any final goal, was 
the clear guidance on how to read the ntap. 
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The Darwin-Biilkr Controvert 



ToDAV THE once notorious quarrel between Samuel 
Butler and Charles Darwin is almost forgotten, and the 
short account in the complete version of the Autobio- 
graphy, —printed here for the first time,— will only raise 
vague memories in the minds of most readers. 

The story b a complex one, both in substance and 
chronology, but after I had examined the wealth of 
material among the Darwin MSS. in the Cambridge 
University Library the whole incident appeared to me 
in such a new light that 1 felt it must be retold in all its 
detail. In the old lettcis from this full dossict voices 
fiom the past speak out, upholding Darwin’s case 
against Butler and advising silence ; whatever may he 
thought now of this advice, the voices of Charles's de- 
voted friends and relations all declared Samuel Butler’s 
attacks to be unjustified and base. 

Samuel Butler was twenty-six years younger than 
Charles Darwin, and as a young shcep-fatmet in New 
Zealand he watched the battle waged against orthodoxy 
soon after the publication of the Origin of Species with 
the enthusiasm of a proselyte. The letters to Darwin of 
this period, humble, sincere and filled with admiration, 
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ate also in tbe Cambridge dossier, and form a revealing 
contrast to his later bitter indictments. The mutual 
attraction and friendly correspondence soon began to 
cool ; as Darwin’s star rose for the scientific world, So 
did it sialt in Burleris esriimtioo. For Baticr never 
really understood the full importance of Darwin’s 
revolution in scientific thinking. Believing that Mind 
is the controller of evolutiottary direction, he began to 
study the early evolutionists, Buffon, Dr. Erasmus 
Darwin and Lamarck, and the mote he studied them, the 
mote he liked them and disliked the younger upstart 
Darwin. Butler, in attempting to reinstate the older 
evolutionists, aligned himself with the i8th century, so 
that the quarrel becomes intimately bound up with 
Charles’s judgment of his grandfather’s views which 
I have already discussed ; the controversy between them 
is in fact another aspect of the change taking place in 
biological thinking towards the middle of titc 19th century, 

The chronology of certain publications m 1879 is of 
importance in understanding the climax of Butler’s in- 
creasing antagonism. 

On Charles Darwin’s seventieth birthday in February 
1879, there was issued in Germany a congratulatory 
number of the German periodical /Caiwat (II, Jihtg. 
Heft ti), containing an article by Dr. H. Krause on 
Dr, Erasmus Darwin’s contribution cowards the history 
of the Descent-theory. In May, 1879, Butler published 
EtvJution OU and Neai, or tlx TbtoritJ of Bnffoa, Dr. 
Erasmus Darviu and Lamarck compared witb that of Mr. 
C. Dara'in, without being atvare of Krause’s article in 
16S 
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tHE SUriER CONTROVEEST 

Kejmoi. Meanwhile Krause was enlarging his essay for 
translation ; it formed the second part of Charles 
Darwin’s IJft of Erasmus Danuia, published in Novem- 
ber of the same year. Whilst Krause had been engaged 
in this collaboration, Charles had sent him a copy of 
Butler’s work, and some of Krause’s additions consisted 
of disparaging references to Butler’s ideas. The main 
offending passage tan ; — “ Erasmus Darwin’s system 
was in itself a most significent first step in the path 
which his grandson has opened up for us, but to wish 
to revise it at the present day as has actually been 
attempted, shows a weakness of thought and a mental 
anachronism which no one can envy.” 

Unfortunately Charles Darwin’s Preface to his Uft of 
Erasmus Darain omitted to state that Krause’s original 
essay had been altered — exactly how this happened is ex- 
plained later.' Butler soon compared the supposed 
anxect translation with a copy of the original, and the 
differences led him to conclude that the unacknowledged 
alterations formed a covert attack against himself : the 
public would think his views had been condemned, even 
before the publication of Erolutms Old astd Ktv, and by 
an independent German scholar. 

Charles apologised to Butler on realising his 
error of ommision, but Butler’s conviction that he 
was the victim of a plot stood firm. His intense 
emotional virulence — together with the advice of Dar- 
win’s relations and friends — finally suffocated Darwin 

>See p. it2, FcftUi^ Jaae»'« Fsinfailet, PtopoMd Sstw No. l. 
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into silence, in spite of his original detetmination to give 
a succinct account of how his mistake had arisen. 

What was really at stake in this storm in a tea-cup i’ 
The Victorian security, which seems so solid as we 
look back, is here seen rocking. Darwin and Butler 
both craved fot approbation ; Darwin, in his anxiety 
and distress at Butler’s attacks, needed the approval of 
family and intimate friends to allow him to withdraw 
from the pain of controversy into his evolutionary 
stronghold,— won with no failure of courage in the face 
of opposition some twenty years earlier. I le was sure of 
himself where scientitic questions were at stake, 
but needed protection agabst human antagonisms. 
Butler had faced opposition all his life, and courted it as 
the aggressive do ; but he too needed approval and 
his faithful friend. Miss Savage, was always 
icady to sanction his tevenge by playing on 
the theme of the villainy of the Darwin clique and 
their monstrous humbug. The intensity of Butler's 
feeling is expressed in his first letter to the AlUnaam 
which will be given in full later, in which he says : “ It 
is doubtless a common practice for writers to take an 
opportunity of rcvbing their works, but it is not common 
when a covert condemnation of an opponent has been 
interpolated into a revised edition, the revision of which 
has been concealed, to declare with every circumstance 
of distinctness that the condemnation was written prior 
to the book which might appear to have called it forth, 
and thus lead readers to suppose that it must be an 
unbiased opinion.” 
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Readers of ihe 1887 version of the Autobiography will 
find no reference to the quarrel in any words of Charles’s. 
Jt is significant that Francis Darwin omitted all mention 
by his father of the quarrel when he was editing the 
Autohhffaphj in Li/eanJ Leltm in 1887, for it was Francis 
who had urged that a public explanation should be made 
at the time of Butler’s bitterest attacks. Perhaps the 
family censorship that had exercised discretion over the 
religious passages was again at work ; perhaps family 
feelings were still too raw in 1887 for the question to be 
opened up afresh. Francis makes a reference to the 
incident in Vol. Ill of Life and l-atten, p, aao, where he 
says : “ The publication of the ‘ Lift of Lrasmui Dan'in ’ 
led to an attack by Mr. Samuel Butler, which amounted 
to a charge of falsehood against my father. After con- 
sulting his friends, he came to the detcimination to 
leave the charge unanswered as being unworthy of his 
notice. . . . The affair gave my father, much pain, but 
the warm sympathy of those whose opinion he respected 
soon helped him to let it pass into a well-merited 
oblivion.” 

The letters in the Cambridge University Library arc 
concerned with the notice Darwin should or should 
not take of Samuel Butler’s assaults, including the 
judgments of T. H. Huxley and Leslie Stephen, which 
have not been published before. Darwin wrote at the 
very outset : “ 1 have resolved to send one [a reply] as 
I can say something in defence of my negligence ”. It 
is the story of how he yielded to his advisers that I give 
fully, the ensuing silence only serving to confirm Butler 
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in his pcisecution mania, so that his anger exploded in 
a vacuum. Ciharles Darwin was prevailed on not to 
answer the attacks against his own first instinct for 
reasons that turned mainly on saving his dignity. This 
Butlet perceived ; and anything that seemed to him 
shrouded in reverence was worth a shot. However 
basely he construed the silence, the fact remains that he 
never got a clear and complete account of how the 
mistake and the muddle in the Preface of the Lije of 
Eraimu Darva had originated. 

Henry Fesiing Jones, Butler’s biographer and friend, 
brought out a F^mphlet in 1911, now out of print, 
entitled Charks Dan a and Samml Bniier, A Sup Kmard 
Rtconeiliatkm. Francis Darwin had helped to bring about 
this reconciliation by telling what he knew, and pro- 
ducing documents that Festing Jones had not seen. 
Neither had Francis Darwin seen Butler's Prebce to the 
and edition of liivkitiot OH and Nan, written in April 
1881, on hearing of the death of Charles Darwb. In it 
Butler's enmity and sense of bjury ate subdued in the 
common sorrow ; Festbg Jones read it to Francis Dar- 
win when they met in 1910 to discuss the Pamphlet. 
Had this Preface, with its reasonable tone, come to 
Francis Datwb’s notice, the last twenty years of Butler’s 
feud with Darwb must have run another course. 
But Butler died in 190a, with this tragic understanding 
still unresolved. Francis Darwb always regretted that 
he had not gone to hbi and had theb differences out 
face to face b the early days of the quarreL 

I felt it necessary to bcorporate the Pamphlet, though 
>7* 
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this involves me in a certain repetition of the narrative. 
But the case in defence of Butler, written by his bio- 
grapher and friend, cannot be omitted by anyone deeply 
interested in this network of personal Victorian history. 
The new material from Cambridge revealed more than 
appeared in the Pamphlet alone, and 1 have therefore 
made the whole story accessible by adding the new un- 
published letters at the end of the Pamphlet m bloc, 
marking their chronological position by footnotes. 

The exchange of letters to and from Down, some of 
which were sent to London by road in the Down 
carriage, with John the coachnian wailing to bring back 
the answers, shows how serious was the flutter in the 
Dawin Dove-cot. The family thyme 

“ Write a letter, write a letter, 

Good advice will make us better,” 
could not have been more explicitly obeyed. 

In the following reprint of the Pamphlet (pp. i?4-i58), 
my additions such as supplementary footnotes, are in 
square brackets. The new unpublished letters A to L 
follow, pp, aoa-at6 ; and in conclusion, a brief summary 



PAMPHLET BY HENRY FESTING JONES 



CHARLES DARWIN AND SAMUEL BUTLER 



PMMbjA. C. VifM, 19H 

Those who hive read Samuel Butlet's hooks, Uft and Habit, 
Enalution 0 /dandNiw, UmojiKioKi Mimmy, tndLjieior Omniif,} 
ate aware chat he did not agree entirely with Charles Darwin 
on the subject of evolution. They also know that there was 
a personal quarrel between the two men of which the stoty 
is told in Chapter IV of Vnemtiotu Miimrj. This stoty has 
appeared to some of Butlet's readers to be so strange, and to 
some of Daewin’s admirers so improbable, especially in cegacd 
to the eonclusions which Butler drew, chat they have felt 
there must be sn expianaiion, A correspondence has tccently 
taken place between Mr. Ftancis Darwin and myself, and he 
has sent to me, as Butler's biographer, some letters which 
throw light upon the controversy. From these, and from 
what has passed between us, I have taken information for 
Che Memoir of Bullet which I am writing, but as this Memoir 
may not be finished for some time, and not published for some 
time longer, and Mr. Francis Darwin agrees with me that in 
justice both to Chatics Darwin and to Buder, the expianadon 
of what really occurred should be made public as soon as 
possible, 1 have written the following pages for immediate 
publication. Mr. F. Darwin has read the MS., and has kindly 
made various suggesdons of which I have taken advantage. 
He differs entirely from neatly all Butler’s opinions as here 
given (1 did not expect him to agree with them) ; nevertheless, 
■ 74 
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he is good enough to express himself as grateful for the tnatinet 
in which I have accepted and utilised the material supplied by 
him. And I am grateful to him for having made it possible 
for me to clear up an unfortunate misunderstanding. 

The friendship between the families of Darwin and Butler 
began many years ago. Charles Darwin's father, Robert, was 
the leading doctor in Shrewsbury when Butler’s grandfatber, 
Dr. Butler, was headmaster of Shrewsbury Scho^. Charles 
Darwin and Butler’s hither, Canon Butler, were schoolfellows 
at Shrewsbury, under Dr, Butler, and undergraduates together 
at Cambridge. They spent the summer of itaS together on 
a reading.parry at Barmouth, and Canon Butler said of Charles 
Darwin, "fie inoculated me with a taste for Botany which 
has stuck by me all my life.” {Uft ead LtIUri c} Charlti 
Parwin, by his son. Fiands Darwin, Vol, I. t 6 l), 

The Onfin tf Spemt appeared in itjy and Butler read the 
book in New Zealand. '* 1 became one of Mr, Darwin's 
many enthusiastic admiicis, and wrote a philosophic dialogue 
(the most offensive form, except poetry and books of ctavel 
into supposed unknown countries, that even literature can 
assume) upon the Oripn «J Spttki. This production appeared 
in Tht Pms, Canterbury, in il6i or 1862. but I have long lost 
the only copy I ever had " (Uonmeimt Mimorj, Chapter I, 
p. 17).‘ In 187s, when Butler published Enwhon, which is 
hii own book of travel into a supposed unknown country, he 
wrote to Charles Darwin to explain what he meant by " The 
Book of the Machines "lam sincerely sorry that some of 
the critics should have thought I was laughing at your theory, 

having done.” 

Soon after this be paid two visits to Mr. Darwin at Down, 
and thus became acquainted with all the himily. Mr. Francis 

T,A,CX>. lyj M 
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Darwin and Butler saw a great deal of one another from this 
time until 1877-8, when Butler published Lift tad Habit. 
While he was writing this book Mr. Francis Darwin called upon 
him, and spoke of Hering’s theory, which refers all life to 
memory. “ He came September a6th, 1877 ” {Unconiciouj 
Mtmoryy Chapter II). In IJfe and Habit (Deccmlser, 1877) it 
began to appear that Butler was dissatisfied with much in 
Charles Darwin’s writings, but there was as yet no open 
breach between him and the Darwins. 

In February, 1879, a German sdcntilic journal called 
Xcruwr published an article by Dr. Krause about the IJfe and 
Woiks of Dr. Erasmus Darwin. 

In May, 1879, Bailer, who had not then heard of the 
atticle, published hvaluliim, Old and New, or The Thnries oj 
hujjoa, lOr, Tlrasmas Darwin and hamarck at eempartd with that 
0/ Mr. Charles Darwin. One of the objects of this book was 
to show that the idea of descent with modilication did not 
originate with Charles Darwin ; and another was to restore 
mind to the universe, for Butler thought that the tendency 
of Charles Darwin’s writings was to give too much promin- 
ence to accident at the expense of design in his theory of 
evolution. 

Mr. Datwin sent a copy of Butler’s book to Dt. Krause, 
because it was about F.rasmus Darwin, and he knew that 
Dr. Krause was revising his article for translation into English, 
but he hoped he would " not expend much powder and shot 
on Mr. Butler, for he really is not worthy of it. His work is 
merely ephemeral.” 

Dr. Krause went on revising his atticle, and in November, 

1 879, Mr. Murray published Eratrnns Darwin, bj Ernst Krause, 
tranilated Jnm the German hj W. S. Dallas, with a pnliminary 
mtSite by Charles Darwin. It appears from the preface that 
Dr. Ktause's part of this book consists of his sketch of 
Erasmus Darwin, which had appeared in Kosmos, and of which 
he had allowed Charles Datwin and his brother Hcasmus to 
176 
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hflve % transUtion made. Oo this tbece is a footnote as 
foUows 

Mr, Dallas has undertaken the translation, and his 
scientific reputation, together with his krtowledge of 
German, is a guarantee for its accuracy. 

The preface goes oo to say that Charles Darwin, having 
private materials for adding to the knowledge of Erasmus 
Darwin's character, had wdRen a preliminary notice. Parti- 
culars are given, two books (Miss Seward's Lift tf Dr. Darwin 
and Dr. Dowson’s Ltetm an Erajmts Darwin) ate mentioned, 
and at the end of the preface it this second footnote : — 
Since the publication of Or. Krause’s article Mr. Butler’s 
work Eivialian OU anJ Nrw, 1S79, has appeared, and this 
includes an account of Dr. Darwin’s life, compiled from the 
two books just mentioned, and of his views on evolution. 
Butlet tead EraimtaDarwin 'm English and, knowing nothing 
of the revision, was puzzled. He sent to Germany for the 
Koimit of February. 1I79, and was mote puzzled. He wrote 
to Mr. Darwin on the znd January, i8to, asking for an 
explanation — “ an explanacion which,” as he says in Qiapter 
IV of Umauiiani Mtmary, “ I would have gla^y strained a 
good many points to have acc e p t ed ’’—and Mr, Darwin re- 
plied the next day. These ate the two letters : — 



Samm! Bukr A 



Charks Darwin 



Dear Sir, 

Will you kindly refer me to the edition of Kotmat which 
contains the text of Dr. Krause’s article on Dr. Erasmus 
Darwin, as translated by Mr. W. S. Dallas ? 

I have before me the last February oumber of Katmr, 
which appears by your pie&ee to be the one from which 
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Mr. Dallas has tias^slated, but his traosbcion contains long 
and important passages which ate not in the February 
number d Kaswos^ while many passages in tbe original are 
omitted in tbe translaaon. 

Among tbe passages introduced are the last six pages of 
the Ei^IJsh article, which seem to condemn by anddpation 
the position I have taken as regards Erasmus Darwin in my 
book 0/d aai Ntw, and which I believe I was the 

first to take, The concluding, and therefore, perhaps, most 
prominent sentence of the translation you have given to 
the public stands thus 

" Erasmus Darwin’s system was in itself a most signiiicant 
first step in the path of knowledge his grandson has opened 
up for us, but to wish to revive it at the present <Uy, as 
has actually been seriously attempted, shows s wcikness of 
thought and a mental anachronism which no one can envy.” 

The Kumti which has been sent me from Germany 

As you have stated in your prefiice that my book, Etnlitlm 
Old <mi Nrv, appeared subset|uently to Dt. Krause’s article, 
and as no intimation is ^ven that the article has been 
altered and added to since its original appearance, while 
the accuracy of the translation, as though from the February 
number of Karmr is, as you expressly say, guaranteed by 
Mr. Dallas's “scientific reputation, together with his 
knowledge of German,” your readers will naturally suppose 
that all they read in the translation appeared in February 
last, and therefore before hralutiM OH W .Vrw was written, 
and therefore independently of, and necessarily without 
reference to, that book. 

1 do not doubt that this was actually the case, but have 
failed to obtain tbe edition which contains the passage 
above referred to, and several others which appear in the 
translation. 

1 have a personal interest in this matter, and venture, 
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tllB BUtLER controversy; pamphlet 
thcceforc, to ask for the explanation, which 1 do not doubt 
you will readily give me. — Youts faithfully, S- Butler 

Cbariei Dara'i/j to SamueJ Butkr 

Jaraaay jnf, i38o 

My deat Sit, 

Dt. Krause, soon after the appearance of his article in 
Kosms, told me that he intended to publish if separately 
and to alter it considerably, and the altered MS, was sent to 
Mr. Dallas for translation. This is so common a practice 
that it never occurred to me to state that the article had 
been modified ; but now I much regret that I did not do so. 
The original will soon appear in German, and I believe will 
be a much larger book than the English one ; for, with 
Dr. Krause’s consent, many long extracts from Miss Seward 
were omitted (as well as much other matter) from being in 
my opinion siiperHuous for the English reader. I believe 
that the omitted parts will appear as notes in the German 
edition. Should there be a reprint of the English Life, I 
will state that the original as it appeared in Kttms was 
modified by Dr, Krause before it was translated. I may 
atid that I had obtained Dr. Krause's consent for a transla- 
tion, and had arranged with Mr. Dallas before your book 
was announced. I remember this because Mr. Dallas 
wrote to tell me of the advertisement. — 1 remain. Yours 
faithfully, C, Darwin. 

Butlei was not satisfied with this reply, and wrote to the 
Athenaum, 31st January, i38o. His letter recapituiates some 



thing turns on the tone of it. I give it in full, with apologies 
for the repetition. I have, however, omitted the postscript, 
which comments on reviews of Erasmus Darwin and of £tw/s- 
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I could not omii, bu< which I am afraid may have given some 
oiTcnce co Mr. Darwin and his friends. 

In November. 1*79, ifr. Charles Darwin’s Ufi t/ Ervum 
Denrrs appeared. It is 10 the line which Mr. Darwin has 
taken in connexion with this vidume that 1 with to call 

Mr. Darwin states in hit preface that he is giving to the 
public a translation of an article by Dc. Krause, which 
appeared “in the February number of a well-known German 
scientific journal, Ktimu” then just entered on its second 
year, He adds in a note that the translator's “ scientific 
repuution, together with his knowledge of German, is a 
guarantee for its accuraqr,” This it equivalent, 1 imagine, 
CO guaranteeing the accuracy himself. 

In a second note, upon the following page, he says that 
my work Erohuten Oli mi AVv " has appeared since the 
pubbeatioQ of Dr. Krause's article.” He thus distinctly 
precludes his readers from supposing that any passage they 
may meet with could have been written by the light of, or 
with r e f er ence to, my book. 

On reading the English translation 1 found in it one 
point which appeared to have been taken from EntlmioH Old 
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atd Nfv, and another vhich dearly and indisputably war 
50 ; ! also found more than caie pacagiaph, but especially 
the last — and perhaps most prominent in the bix>k, as 
making the impression it etas most desired the reader 
should carry array vith him — rrhi^ it was hard to believe 

of what seemed taken frciii fiiv/iuVM O/J ami NeWy nor any 

In the face of the English translation itself, it was in- 
credible that the wciict had written without my wock before 
him i in the hire of the preface it was no less incredible 
that Mr. Darwin should have distirsctly told his readers that 
he was giving them one article, when he must have perfectly 
well known that he was giving them another and very 
dilferent one. 

I therefore sent for the February number of Katmts end 
compared the original with what purported to be the 
iransladun. I found many passages of the German omitted, 
and many in the English article were wholly wanting in the 
German. Among these latter were the passages I had con- 
ceived to be taken from me artd the ones which were most 

Dc. Krause's article begins on p. ijt of Mr. Darwin’s 
book. There is new matter on pp. tja, ijj. I}4, l}i, t}6, 
IJ7> l|i> >)9. while almost the whole of pp. 147-iia 
inclusive, and all the last six pages are not to be found in the 
supposed original. 

I then wrote to Mr. Darwin, putting (he facts before him 
as they appeared to myself, and asking for an explanation ; 
1 received answer that Dr. Ktause’s article had been altered 
since publication, arsd that the altered MS. had been sent 
for translation. " This is so common a practice," writes 
Mr. Darwin, with that " happy simplicity " of which the 
Pall Mail (December lath, 1S79) declares him “ to 

be a mastet,” " that it never occurred to me to state that the 
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article had been modified ; but nota I much regret that 
1 did Qoc do so.” Mr. Danx-io further says that, should 
there be a repriM of the English life cS Dr. Darwin, he will 
state that the original as it appeared in Kumti was modified 
by Dr, Krause. He docs not, however, either deny or 
admit that the modification of the article was made by the 
light of, and with a view to. my book. 

It is doubtless a common practice for writers to take an 
opportunity of revising their works, but it is not common 
wlwn a covert condemnation of an opponent has been 
interpolated into a revised edition, the revision of which 
has been concealed, to declare with every circumstance of 
distinctness chat the condemnation was written prior to the 
hook which might appear to have called it forth, and thus 




Darwin, that Dr. Krause had considerably alteied the article 
in Kasmt before be sent it to Mr, Dallas for tnuislation. In 
my private letter to Mr. Butler I said that it was so common 

■ (See Lertn A, p. tot, Cbtrks Osrvin re hn ctsuphscr Henricita Uechiield.) 
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To the Compositoc; Be so gooJ u to insect inverted 
commas to the whole of this estract : — 

“Dc. Krause has taken great pains, and has added 
largely to his essay as it appeared in K>smoi\ and my 
ptelimiiary notice, having been written before I had seen 

what Dr. Krause has said. In fact, the present volume 
contains two distinct biographies, of which I have no 
doubt that by Dr, Krause is much the best, 1 have Jeft it 
almost wholly to him to treat of what Dr. Darwin has 
done in science, mote especially in regard to evolution.” 
The proof sheet was sent to Dr. Krause, with a letter in 
which I said that on further reflection it seemed to me absurd 
to publish two accounts of the life of the same man in the 
same volume ; and that as my Notice was drawn up chiefly 
from unpublished documents, it appeared to me ^st that 
my account alone of tlie life should appear in England, with 
his account of the scientific works of Erasmus Darwin, but 
that he could, of course, publish the extracts from Miss 
Seward, etc., in the German edition. Dr. Krause, with the 
liberality and kindness which has characterised all his con- 
duct towards me, agreed instantly to my suggestion ; but 
added that he thought it better that the text of the German 
edition should correspond with the English one, and chat he 
would add the extracts, etc., in a supplement or in foot- 
notes. He then expressly asked me to strike out the passage 
above quoted, which I did ; and having done so, it did not 
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THE EUTl-EIl COHT80VESST: PAMPHLET 
till }isl January. It is possible it may have been ready for 
and crowded out of the precedirtg number of the Altnajun 
(24th January), and that Darwin had seen it in proof, but this 
seems unlilcely- Nothing, however, turns upon the point* 
The foregoing letter being “ disapproved by everyone ” 
the draft of a second was prepared : — 



Cherhs DaniM /o iht EjHiar ^ tht Athtvavm 
Dow. Stekabam, Kent, Febnvy ut, 



1880 



EVOLUTION OLD AND NEW 

Sir, — In regard to the letter from Mr, Butler which 
appeared in your columns last week under the above 
hncling, I wish to state that the omission of any mention of 
the alietarions made by Or. Krause in his article before it 
was rC'published had no connection whatever with Mr, 
Butler. I find in the first proofs received from Messrs, 
Qowes the words : “ Dr. Krause had added largely to his 
essay as it appeared in Kunw.’’ These words were after- 
wards accidentally omitted, aod when I wrote privately to 
Mr. Butler I had forgotten chat they had ever b«n wiirtcti. 
(I could explain distinctly how the accident arose, but the 
explanation does not seem to me worth giving.) ' This 
omission, ss I have already said, 1 much regret. It is a 
mere illusion on the pate of Mr. Butler to suppose that 
it could make any difference to me whether or not the 
public knew that Dr. Krause's article had been added to 
or altered before being traoslated, The additions were 
made quite independently of any suggestion or wish on 

f ‘Here felfov Lctun B, C, and O from R. B. Liichficld ind KenricRa 
IjKbSeld, M« pp, afrj. 204, 207.) 

' Sraciceted ia caisiaal by C. D. 
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(As Me. Bullet evidently does not believe my deliberate 
assettion that the above omission was unintentional, I must 
decline any further discussion with him)* — 

Sir, Your obedient servant, Charles Darwih 
T his letter did not meet with the approval of all the Darwin 
family, and it was decided that it should be submitted to 
Professor Huxley for his opinion.* 

Cbarks Darwin to T. H. Hnxlrj 

Dcwti, Sechnbam, Kial, Fiirmiy ind, i8Bo 
My dear I-lu.tley, — I am going to ask you to [do) me a great 
kindness. Mr. Butler has attacked me bitterly, in fact, 
accusing me of lying, duplicity, and God knows what, 
because I unintcndonilly omitted to state that Krause hat! 
enlarged his Kasmi article before sending it for translation. 
I have written the encinsed letter [Proposed letter No. II] 
to the Alhnanm, but Litchheld [Mr. Darwin’s son-in-law] 
is strongly opposed to my making any answer, and I enclose 
his letter, if you can find time to read it, Of the other 
members of my family, some ate for and some against 
answering. I should rather like to show that 1 had intended 
to stale that Krause had enlarged his utide. On the other 
hand a clever and unscrupulous man bke Mr. Butler would 
be sure to twist whatever I may say against me ; and the 
longer the controversy lasts the more degrading it is to me. 
If my letter is printed, both the Litchfields want me to omit 
the two sentences now marked by pencil brackets, but I see 

Now will you do me the lasting kindness to read carefully 
the attack and my answer, and as 1 have unbounded con- 
hdcncc in your judgment whatever you advise that I will 
do ; whether you advise me to make no answer or to send 
’ Bfockefed Jn ongjiul by C. D. 

* [Sec Ixuen E, F. G, II, pp. aeS, 209, tie, ftom R. B, LiichRdd and C. 
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THE BUTLER CONTROVERSY: PAMPHLET 
the enclosed letter rs it stands, oc to strike out the sentences 
between the brackets ? — 

Ever yours sincerely, Charles Darwin 
P.S. — Since writing the above I have received another 
letter from Ijtchficid with a splendid imaginary letter from 
Butler, showing how he probably would travesty my aoswet- 
He tells me that he took the Athtnaum to Mr. P(oliock] 
and asked him (without giving any him of his own opinion) 
whether Butler's attack ought to be answered, and he said 
" No But 1 wait in anaiery for your answer es tins will 

The two sentences marked by peneil brackets ate '* I could 
explain . . . worth giving,” and " As Mr. Butler . . . with 
him Professor Husdey’s opinion was that the letter should 
not be sent; he thought that a note in a future edition of 
lirasnms Darvin would meet the case. Letter No. II was 
accordingJy rejected.* 

It appears from the papers sent me by Mr. F. Darwin that 
sornctliing else weighed with Chatles Daswin and his advisers 
besides Professor Huxley's opinion, namely, that Butler's 
letter Co the Al/xnaum'ttta " so ungcntlem^ike as not to 
deserve an answer," as to which the reader has the material 
for forming his own opinion. 

Cbarlts Diirvin to T. H. 

D&vn, Htcksnbam, KsHt, Fth. 4 [1880] 
My dear Huxley,^ — Oh Lord what a relief your letter has 
been to me. 1 feel like a man condemned to be hung who 
has just got a reprieve. I saw in the future no end of 
trouble, but I feared that I was bound in honour to answer. 
If you were here I would show you exaedy how the omission 
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lasting kindness. 



arose. . . . You have indeed done me a 
— Yours affeciionatcly. Or. Darwin. 

The affair has annoyed and pained me to a silly extent ; 
but it would be disagreeable to anyone to be publicly called 
in fact a liar. He seems to hint that I interpolated sentences 
in Krause’s MS., but he could hardly have really thought 
so. Until quite recently he expressed great friendship for 
me, and said he had learnt all he knew about evolution from 
my hooks, and I have no idea what has made him so bitter 
against me. You have done me a great kindness. 

Mr. Francis Darwin and some of his brothers disagreed with 
Huxley, and thought that their father ought to write. It is, 
of course, idle to say so now, but I wish Darwin had followed 
his son’s advice and neglected that of Huxley. Butler would 
nut have had to strain any point to accept his statement that 
he had written the words, and that they had been struck out 
inadvettemiy. He would not, and could not have twisted it 
against him, though he might have had something to say 
aiiout his not believing the “ deliberate assertion that the 
omission of any statement that Dr. Krause had altered his 
article before sending ft for translation was unintentional or 
accidental,” because he found no such ” deliberate assertion ” 
in Darwin’s letter to him of yid January, iS8o. What he 
found there was an assertion that to alter an article on tepub- 
licalion is to common a practice that it never occurred to 
Darwin to mention it. He took this to mean that Darwin had 
done what he did on purpose. He would have had to know 
more than he was told In the letter of yrd January, i8Bo, 
before he could have understood in what way the words 
“ unintentional ” and " accidental ” could be properly applied 
to what had happened. We can now see that the inadvertence 
consisted in Darwin's not noticing that he was striking out of 
his preface more than he intended. So long as the words 
stating that Dr. Krause had altered his article between February 
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THE BUTLER conteoverst: pamphlet 
and November were there, all was well; the first footnote 
guaranteed the accuracy of the translation of the mddijied 
orlick, and the second footnote explained how it had been 
possible for Dt. Krause to make the modifications witli 
Buder’s book before him. But when the words were struck 
out, the unforeseen result followed that the meaning of both 
the footnotes became altered. The first footnote about 
Mr. Dallas now referred to the mmodified article, and practi- 
cally declared that it had been translated as it originally 
appeared in Koravsr; and the second note, that Epclulioti Old 
and Nm had appeared since Koerrot, confirmed this meaning 
by implying particularly that nothing in the translated article 
could possibly have got there in consec|ucncc of Hcalmioit Old 
and New. 

In i89o Butler published Uaemteiou Memory, wherein he 
told the story over again, ami very fully. The reader may 
perhaps ask : Why should he do so ? What could it matter 
to him ? How was he damnified by what had been done P 
And it may be conceded that if he had issued a writ claiming 
damages and Darwin had paid into 0>urt one shilling, no 
jury would have awarded him more. But Butler was not 
thinking of shillings or pounds. lie shows in Oiapter IV of 
VanHieiim Memory that the personal damage he considered 
himself to have sustained consisted in Darwin’s having made 
it appear that if anything condemnatory of Erolaheri Old sad 
New was to be found in Dt. Krause’s translated article, “it 
was an undesigned coincidence and would show how little 
worthy I must be to consideration when my opinions were 
refuted in advance by one who could have no bias in regard 
to them,” Later in the chapter, he writes as follows 

By far the most important notice of Eivltrlioa Old sad New 
was that taken by Mr. Darwin himself ; for I can hardly be 
mistaken in believing that Dr. Krause’s article would have 
been allowed to repose unaltered in the pages of the well- 
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laincd thu it was a common pcacticc to take advantage of 
an opportunity of revising a work to interpolate a covert 
attadt upon an opponent, and at the same time to misdate 
the interpolated matter by eapressiy staring that it appeared 
months sooner than it actualiy did, and prior to the work 



occurred " to him — the writer of some twenty volumes — 
to do what all literary men must know to be inexorably 
requisite, I thought this was going far beyond wliac was 
permissible In honourable warfare, and that it was time, in 
the interests of literary and scientific motiJity, even mote 
than in my own, to appeal to public opinion. 

In developing this subject Butler uses the personal quarrel 
as an occasion for referring to Charles Darwin’s treatment of 
Buffon, Era.smus Darwin, t.amarck, and the author of Tht 
y,sH^s a/ Cr«hiw. in order to show that 
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profound regret, of the death of Mr, 



I hear, with the most 
Charles Darwin. 

It being still possible for rrte to refer to this event in a 
preface, I hasten to say how mueh it grates upon me to 
appear to renew my attack upon Mr. Darwin under present 

I have insisted in each of my three books on Evolution 
upon the immensity of the service which Mr. Darwin 
tendered to that transccrtdcntly important theory, In 
Uft and HaU / 1 said : “ To the end of time, if the question 
be asked, ‘ Who taught people to believe in Evolution ? ’ 
the answer must be that it was Mr. Darwin.” This is 
true : and it is hard to see what palm of higher praise can 
be awarded to any phiJest^het. 

I have always admitted myself to be un^ the deepest 

greatest reluctance, not to say repugnance, that I became 
one of his opponents. I have pactaken of his hospiulity, 
and have had too much experience of the charming sim- 
plicity of his manner not to be among the readiest to at 
once admire and envy it. ft is unfortunately true that 
I believe Mr. Darwin to have behaved badly to me ; this 
is too nutocious to be denied ; but at the same time 1 cannot 
be blind to the fact that no man can be iudge in his own 
case, and that, after all, Mr, Darwin may have bee n right 

At the present moment, let me impress this latter alterna- 
tive upon my mind as far as possible, and dwell only upon 
that side of Mr. Darwin's work and character about which 
there is no diflerence of opinion among either his admirers 
oc his opponents.* 

Butler ought perhaps to have sent a copy of this book to 
Mr. Trancis Darwin, I Ic did not do so, I suppose, because he 
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THE BUTiER CONTROVERSY; PAMPHLET 
shrank from intruding upon him with his own afiiirs at such 
a moment ; and no doubt he also trusted to its coming to his 
notice in the ordinary coarse. Bat Mr, Francis Darwin did not 
see the book, and knew nothing about this preface tiU 1 read 

At the end of 1887 Mr. Francis Darwin published Tie U/e 
and Ijtttrs of Charles Darwin. It contains this passage. lO, 

The pubUcation of the Life of Erasmus Darwin led to an 
attack by Mr. Samuel Butler, which amounted to a charge 
of falsehood against my father. After consulting his 
friends, he came to the determination to leave the charge 
unanswered, as being unworthy of his notice. (Fotlnoti bj 
Mr. K Darwin : He liad, in a letter to Mr. Butler, expiessetl 
his regret at the oversight which caused so much offence.) 
Those who wish to know more of the matter, may gather 
she facts of the case from Ernst Krause's Charles Darwin, 
and they will find Mr, Butler’s statement of his grievance 
in the Atbenanm, January )i, i38o, and in the Si. jams'! 
Gas^tu, December 3, ]83o. The affair gave my father 
much pain, but the warm sympathy of those whose opinion 
he respected soon helped him to ict it pass into a well- 
merited oblivion. 

On this, Butler wrote to the Asknanm, atith November, 
1887, reiterating his accusation and complaining that Charles 
Darwin had taken no step towards a public correction of hia 
mis-staiemem. 

About the same time Mr. Francis Darwin published a new 
edition of Erasmus Darwin, and fulfilled his father’s promise to 
Butler by adding to the preface a third footnote 

Mr. Darwin accidentally omitted to mention that Dr. 
Krause revised, and made certain alterations to. Ids 
Essay before it was translated. Among these additions 
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the other two footnotes had borne when they stood aJone in 
the preface to the first edition, and wrote to the Acailtixj, 
17th December, 1887 : " Mr. Francis Datwin has now stulti- 
fied his fether’s prefecc.” In so writing he did not know, 
and he had no means of knowing, that Mr. Francis Darwin’s 
third footnote bad restored to the preface the meaning which 
Charles Darwin Itad originally intended it to bear. 

Butler noted several public allusions to Ufe anil Hak/t by 
Mr, Francis Darwin. Here arc two of such allusions. At the 
Cardiff Meeting of the British Association in 1891, Mr- P. 
Darwin read a paper, published in the Amah 0} Kt/aiiy (VI, 
189s), Oa lit ArU/icial Pn^Mtion sf Rl/jlhm in Planis, by 
Francis Darwin and Dorothea F. M. Pena, in which the 
following sentence occurs : “ This repeating power may be 
that fundamental property of living matter which stretches 
from inheritance on one side to memory on the other (see 
Mr. Samuel Butler's Ufi anti IIMi)." 

In 1901 Mr. F, Datwin delivered a lecture at the Glasgow 
Meeting of the British Association On i/n Mttimin/t nf Plantt. 
The report in Nalmt, t^th November, 1901, contains this 
sentence : “ If wc take the wide view of memory which has 
been set forth by Mr. S. Butler {LJfe an^i hlal>it, 1878) and by 
Professor ileting, wc shall be forced to believe that plants, 
like all other living things, have a kind of memory.” 

Butler died on the i8th June, i9oa.‘ 

In 1908, when President of the British Association, in his 
Inaugural Address at Dublin, Mr. Francis Darwin paid 
Butler the posthumous honour of quoting from his translation 
of Hering’s lecture On Memory which is in Uneonjeious Alemory, 
and of mentioning Butler as having independently arrived at 
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> theory similar to tlering’s. (See the report in Nt/trt, jrd 
Septercier, 190S) 

It is partly because of these public allusions to Ij/t and 
HaM, by Mr. F. Darwin, that Butler is now more considered 
than he was formerly, and that it is being understood at bst 
how serious a purpose underlies his humour. 

In May, 19*0, Mr. Streatftild, as Butler’s literary executor, 
published a new edition of Unnnintiu Mtnmy with an intro- 
duction by Professor Marcus Hartog, summarising Butler’s 
views on biology, and ddining his position in the world of 
science, It seemed a fortunate moment for this reprint Co 
appear, first, because of Mt. Fcands Darwin’s Presidential 
Address ; secondly, because many sheets of the original 
edition of the book had been destroyed in a fire at Ballantyne’s 
some years before, so that anyone who might have wanted to 
refer to Hcring's address would be unable to obtain Butler’s 
translation of it ; and, thirdly, because of the changed views 
of scientific men in regard to biology, and what is called 

Darwinism.” 



In June, 1910, Mr. Francis Darwin put himself into com- 
munication with me, and sent me the letters as I have said 
above. If he had sent them before, instead of after the new 
edition of Umntciw SUmarj was published, Mr. Streatfeild 
would have included the sutetance oC these pages u a note or 
addendum to that book, for it is there chat these facts ought 
to be recorded, In the course of our correspondence 1 asked 
Mt. F. Darwin whether he consented to my making public 
the fact that he and some of his brothers disapproved of the 
advice given by Hualey and Leslie Stephen ; at the same 
time 1 inquired whether be had had any other special reason 
for sending me the papers. He gave his consent, and added : 
" I had hoped that the genetal impression of the pipers sent 
you wotdd have led you to suspect that Butler was mistaken, 
but I do not mean to complain if this is not in any degree 
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1 xmderstood him to rr^an mistaken in supposing that 
Mr. Darwin had undertaken ins book hrojojHs IXwfn because 
of or with reference to EhoIhHm O^i lavl Even in 187$' 
80, when the events were proceeding. I had suspected that 
Butier might have been mistaken in this, and I, therefore, 
told Mr. F. Darwin so, I couJd not tell him that my suspicion 
arose in consequence of reading the letters he sent me, but 
I may now sav that on reading them, and thinking them over 
again, I have become convinced that Butler must have been 
mistaken. Further, 1 am sure that if he had known what we 
know now he would have been confirmed in what he wrote 
in his preface to the second edition of EtWai/rff QUi mi Nn*, 
that Charles Darwin may have been right and he wrong, and 
Would have taken or made an opportunity of putting the 
matter straight. 

The case then stood thus ; Butler’s accusation was in three 

(i) That Qiaries Darwin undertook Eraimui Daram 
because of or with reference to linliiliM OU mi Nn'i 

(a) That his preface contained an error ; 

(}) That he made a mistake in the line he took when the 
error was pointed out to him. 

Mr, F. Darwin admitted (;) by sa]di^ that Ire ilisappiovcd 
of the way in which the matter was treated ; I gave up (t) by 
admitting that Butler must have been mistaken ; and we 
agreed about (r). 

Having reached this point, Mr. F. Darwin wrote in a subse- 
quent letter : “ I have often regretted that when the quarrel 
began I did not go to Butler and have it out n» iva. I also 
think I was mbtaken in not publishing in Li/t mi LtHin a 
full account of the thing.” This reminded me of something 
in Butler’s note-books, via. an account of how a lady, whom 
Butler knew, met Mr. Francis Darwin at Cambridge, in 1894, 
and they spoke about the quarrel, Mr. F. Darwin saying to 
her fflu^ the same as be wrote to me. The lady repeated the 
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conversation to Butler, and he derived the impression that 
Mr. F. Darwin reRretied the incident, and would be glad to 
arrive at a reconciliation. But remembering his preface to 
the second edition of Emhilion Old md Ntv, and assuming 
that Mr, F- Darwin had seen it, he felt that it was impossible 
for him to make any forilier move, and though he would have 
welcomed any public move from the other side, none was 
made, and nothing happened. This note showed me that I had 
treated the opportunity given me by Mr, F- Darwin in the 
spirit in which Butler himself would have treated it if it had 
been oflered to him. 

Darwin and Butler cannot now meet and adjust their dif- 
ferences ; nevertheless, unknown to themselves they have 
met and parted and met again in the cocrcspondence that has 
taken place between Mr. Francis Datwin and myself ; 1 trust 
we have succeeded in composing their ijuarrel in so fat as it 
may be given to the tcptesentacivcs of dead men to act for 
them. All the time there has been running in my head the 
sonnet about immortality which Butlet wrote in 189S, for 
1 know that, though he was thinking of immoctality in a 
broad sense, he had not forgotten his dispute with Charles 
Darwin, whose pupil he had been, and whom he also held 
as foe. 

MfAhoi^a raCra 

Not on sad Stygian shore, nor in clear sheen 
Of fat Elysian plain, shall we meet Chose 
Among the dead whose pupils we have l«cn. 

Nor those great shades whom we have held as foes ; 
No meadow of ashpodel our feet shall tread. 

Nor shall we look each other in the face 
To love or hate each other, being dead, 

Hoping some praise, or fearing some disgrace. 
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We shall not atgue, saying *' Ta'as thus ” or “ Thus,” 
Our argument's whole driA we shall fo^ct ; 

Who’s right, who’s wrong, ’twill be all one to us ; 

We shall not even know that we have met. 

Yet meet we shall and part and meet again 
Where dead men meet, on Ups of living men. 

(IJrrr tmh F«//.g ;«rr’r Pamfiil] 

The letters which follow from the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Library, hll in gaps in the already complicated struc- 
ture of the Pamphlet, Page cross-references will show 
where they should be msened chronologially. I will 
begin, however, by quoting three letters from Samuel 
Butler wtiiten before the quarrel,' when he was still 
a whole-hearted humble admirer of Charles Datwin. 
Rcsentmcni had not then warped his saner judgment. 

■ I CliSenTt Im, Ott. ut i86) 

Dear Sir, 

My is art, and anything else 1 may indulge 

in is only by-play ; . . . . 

I always delighted in your origin of species as soon as 
I saw it out in New Zealand, — not as knowing anything 
whatsoever of natural history, but it enters into so many 
deeply interesting ejuestions, or rather it suggests so many 
that it thoroughly fascinated me. . . . 

Six years later Butler published flnwbtn and some 
Clitics believed that it formed an attack on the Origin oj 
SptcUsi hence the disclaimer in this letter. 
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It 1873 



Dear Sir, 

I vcntare upon ihc liberty of writing to you about a 
portion of the little book Ererion wUch 1 have lately 
published and which I am afraid has been a good deal 
misunderstood. I refer to the chapter on Maehines in 
which I have developed and worked out the obviously 
absurd theory that they arc about to supplant the human 
race and be developed into a higher kind of life. 

When t htst got hold of the idea 1 developed it for mete 
fun, and because it amused me and I thought it would 
amuse others, but without a particle of serious meaning 
but I developed it and introduced (it) into ErtB^icn with 
the intention of Unplying “ See how easy it is to be plausible, 
and what absurd piopoaiiioos can be defended by a little 
ingenuity and distortion and departure from strictly scientific 
methods." and I had Butler’s in my head as cite book 
at which it should be aimed, but preferred to conceal my 
aim for many reasons. Firstly the book was already as 
heavily weighted with heterodoxy as it would bear, and 
1 dare not give another half ounce leat it should break the 
camel's back ; secondly it would have intetfered with the 
plausibility of the argument, and 1 looked to this plausibility 
as a valuable aid to the general acceptation of the book : 
thirdly it is more amusing without any sort of explanation, 
and 1 thought the drier part that had gone before wanted 
a little telieving ; also the mote enigmatie a thing of this 

the principle that advertisets ask “ Where is Elba f " and 
“ Who’s Griffiths ? ” 1 therefore thought it unnecessary 
to give any disdaimei of an imentiem of bwg disrespectful 
to the O/iffi if Sptms a book for which I can never be 
sufficiently grateful, though 1 am well aware bow utterly 
incapable 1 am of forming any opinion on a scientific 
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However you have a position which nothing can shake 
and 1 know very welt that any appearance of ridicule would 
do your theories no harm whatever, and that they could 
afford a fiir mote serious satire than anything in Ereahm — 
the only question was how far I could afford to be misre- 
presented as disbelieving in things which I believe most 
firmly. , , . 1 am sincerely sorrv that some of the critics 
should have thought that I was laughing at vout theory, a 



1 am Sit, Youts respectfully, 

S. Bl'twr 

Even in 1875 friendly intercourse stili continued. 
Tht Fair Havm had been publislied, and Darwin had 
written an appreciative letter, Butler’s mother had died, 
and her death coinciding witli the publication of 'iht Fair 
Haim with its anti-reiigious implications, gave Butler 
an acute sense of guilt. 

eWrto, M/4/7} 

Dear Mr. Darwin, 

Your very kind letter concerning TA» Pair llaim was 
forwarded to me at Mentone from which place I relumed 
on Sunday morning early, You will doubtless have seen 
the cause of my journey in TAr Tiruti obituary list. 

Mad I known how ill my poor mother was I ci>uld not 
have brought out or even written my book at such a time, 
but her tccovety was confidently expected till within a 
fortnight of her death, and it was not until 1 actually arrived 
at Mentone that 1 knew hes long she must have been ill 
and sufl'ering. 1 must own that 1 fee! that there is some- 
thing peculiarly unsuitable in the time of my book’s appear- 
ing but it was aaually published before 1 was aware of the 
circumstances, I am thankful that she can never know. 
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of ccpurse it remains (o t« seen what the verdict of the 
public will be but I am greatly encouraged by the letters 
received from yoursdf and Mr. Stephen ... I shall tty 
a novel pure and simple with bttic “ puipose ” next, 
but it remains to be seen whether I can do it. ! would 
say that I have no " purpose ” in my novel at all, but I 
am still in the flesh and howevet much the spirit may be 
willing I fear that the cloven hoof will show itself ever 
and anon. . . . 

Again thanking yon very sincerely for all the kindness 
you have shown me, with kind regards (o Mrs, Darwin, 
Yours very truly 

S. Butler 

The following sequence of letters form the unpub- 
lished background of doubt and bdedsion caused by 
the events described in the Festing Jones Pamphlet, 

pp. 167-198- 

Charles Darwin sent the draft of Proposed letter 
No. I — his hrsi suggested answer to S. Butlei — with 
the following covering Letter A to his daughter. 
Mis. Litchfield. The &mily at Down seem to have 
wavered about an answer. On January 16 iBBo, 
Simma (Mrs. Darwin) wrote to her son George who 
was abroad : — 

” F[father] is a good deal bothered by S. Butler's attack 
which is expected in the Albauum- Ke wrote a note to 
F [father] saying he was going to lay * all the &cts ' before 
the public. We are all anxious that he should take no 
notice of it" 
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IjUer A, m p. 182 
CbarUi Danin to Ilearutta Uuhfuld 

Fet, X, 1880. Davn^ Beeknbam, Kent 

My deir Henrietta, 

Will you and Litchfield read article in Athtasam and my 
answer, — I have resolved to send one, as I can say some- 
thing in defence of oxy negligence. — I wish my letter to 
appear in next number and I should like to see proof, so if 
you do not object to anj-ihing greatly please post it on 
Monday addressed to Editor of Athenaum vUb mj natt te 
Eeliteri and tetum the Alttaaiim to me. 

if you or Litchfield object very strongly to anything, 
please return my letter here that I may post it on Tuesday. 
The Aibnaitm is published on Eriday evening. There is 
one sentence of which Frank suggest^ the insertion ; but 
I am doubtful and so is your Mother. — It is on separate 
paper, and if inserted please gum it in by cutting p. j in 
two pieces before the last paragraph, beginning with words 
" As Mr. Butler evidently does not believe etc.” 

It is very disagreeable being accused of duplicity and 
falsehood. 

Since the above was written I have by advice of Frank and 
Leonard re-written my letter and shortened it. I hope that 
you and L[itchficld] may approve of it. If you do not 
i caiuiot proiTuse to follow youi advice, but it shall be well 

I am sure that ocitbcT of you will grudge the bother of 
considering the case. — Mr. Butler’s letter is very artful : he 
throughout makes it appear as if I had written Dr. Krause’s 

Yours aflcctionateiy, C Darwin 
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There follow the answers of R. B. Litchfield, Darwin’s 
son-in-law and Henrietta, Darwin’s daughter, dis- 
approving of draft answer No. i. 



Ijtter 111 p. : 8 5 
R. 13. Uub/jeJfi to Cbarlei Darwin 
Ff^. I [i88o] 4 , }iryan:ion Si<t Porrwan S^., W. 

Dear Mt. Darwin, 

Hcnrieita asks me Co write my ideas on the Butler letter 
and your proposed answer. 

When I read Butler’s statement at the Club yesterday I was 
much relieved to find it was of a kind which, as 1 tiujught, 
made answer absolutely unnecessary. Neither in form, 
nor in substance, is it such as to suggest that a reply is 
expected. You will discern that ic docs not, in common 
w'irh newspaper attacks, ask for any further information or 
explanation, or touch any point of fact on which either the 
assailant, or a reader, could retjuite such. In short, I never 
was clearer about anything than that, if it were my cose, 
I should say nothing. 

I tried, a second time, to read the statement, as if I were 
an outsider who knew nothing of the quarrel, and feit 
entirely sure this is the right conclusion. 

Not one reader in a thousand will make head ot tail of 
the grievance. It’s all muddled up with complaints against 
divers reviewers. — This alone practically neutralizes any 
effect it might have had otherwise. Then if an attentive 
reader i/oit care to look back and see what the complaint 
was lie will also see (though in a brief form) your sub- 
stantial reply ; and this is, on the (ace of it, sufficient for 
the purpose. All the rest of B’s insinuations read to an 
outsider as merely die annoyance and venom of a man out 
of temper and hitdng wildly about him, 
ao} 
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APPENDIX 

If you answer him you bring about txaclly the result he 
most wants, wh is to fill people's heads with the notion 
that yr book is in some way a reply or rejoinder to his : in 
fact you make it a “ Darwin-Buder affaire " as the French 
wd say — and this is what will delight him. 

As it stands there is nothing wh any friend of yots or any 
absolutely indifferent person ol want explained or answered, 
and the tom of Butler is of itself quite enougli to deprive 
him of any shadow of ihim to an answer wh a loyal or 
friendly correspondent might have. 

What I am trying to convey in this letter is that I have 
thought the thing over as a n/d enliidir, and that it is in this 
character that I am againat reply.ng to B. 

I agtcc however wholly with ail that H, says as to yr draft 
reply. Yts affec R. B. L, 

Ltllir C, SH p, iBj 

4. Rryaniun Si., PirtmM Sq., IT. Tti. 1, 1880 

Dear Mr. Darwin, 

Since sending off oui last packet I bethought myself 
I shd like to ask the first bpluadir I could meet how Butler's 
letter struck him as rcgartls the need of an answer, and so 
1 went in and shewed the Athe:im to Pollock in this street. 
As an accustomed literacy man and man of the world I 
wanted to see whether he wd agree w me. — But of course 
1 did not tell him anything before he read the atticle. 1 

on a ceruin point, and when he had read it my question 
was does that in yr opinion need any answer ? His reply 
was ist. that he tiiflii be prejudiced as he knew something 
of B. — but he was strong that it didn't want answering (of 
course I didn’t lead him to suppose it was any mote than a 
question from m personally). 

He had himself written the Pall Mall Article as it hap- 
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prejudiced egsc his bks (he thinks them nonsense but vccy 
dcrer nonsense) and his opinion on the question of a reply 
was 1 have no doubt a dry opinion. I have since looked 
with a cdtical eye at yc draft and I am only confirmed in 
my impression, for I do not lind that it, in substance, 
contains anything wh is not already in the sentence quoted 
by B. from yc note. But while to the ubr/antt of your 
explanation it adds nothing it gives B the most admirable 
chsmcc for another nasty letter inasmuch as it gives him 




that there’s something very suspicious and mysterious in yt 
proceedings. 

Given only that a man [that] is a blackguard and there 
is no end to the stuff he oughtn’t write on such t theme. 
For illustration’s sake 1 have put down a few sentences, 
ss they came into my bead, such as he might string 
together. 

The fact is that such a story as that of the alterations of 
the proofs in this case, mass/ be made satishictory unless it 
is told in full : and of course to tell it to foil vd be ridiculous. 
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this somebody else might be, whether Dr. K. or etc. etc. 
we arc not told. And lasdy Mr. D. is obli^jg eno to say 
that I do not believe bis delib assertion etc. 1 have not to 
my knowledge adopted this severe estimate of Mr. D.’s 
veracitv, but certainly if Mr. D. wartted to cteate the incre- 
dulity wh he is so polite as to attribure to me the best means 
of achieving that result wd be to supply me with mote of 
the explanations of wh he has given a sample in yt columns 
of Sty last. 



D, unJalid, see p. i86 
Henrie/ta UlebJieU So Charles Durn'iis 
My dear Father. 

R. was very late coming in so that we had rather a hurried 
consultation over the letter and I did not thank you for, 
caring to consult us— which I do most heartily whatever 
you do with out advice. You will see by my first letter 
which was written before I got yours how sure I felt that 
you wd. not think of answering Butler. 

1 foresee one result of your letter chat Butler will say you 
have been guilty of another quibble, — ilcst you say to him 
that it never occurred ro you to state that Ktausc had 
alteccd his article and then Chat you actually had it in Che 
proof sheets and as you say accidentally otnitced to publish it. 
Now Butler will say which of these two statements ace 
true — and so it gives him scope for a whole set of fresh 
insults, — and with his clever pen he can make something 
very disagreeable out of this. The world will only know or 
at any rate remember that you and Butler had a controversy 
in which he will have the last word. If they understand it 
at all they’ll see that its nothing whatevet against you, but 
if they merely know that there have been letters backwards 
and forwards they may think there is some ground for 
Butler’s accusation agst. you of jealousy of your grandfather. 
T.A.C.D. ioy O 
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ApfntjDix 



If you leave the letter alone the facts are all there for 

said some nasty spiteful things which you didn’t cate to 
answer- So Goodbye, dear Fatliet — you get enough advice 
from us in quantity. 

Your most affcc., H. E. L. 

The litchfields’ approval was again solicited on the 
question of submitting the question of a reply to T. H. 

Le/ier E, jve p, 186 
R. B. Ulcbfiild h Cbarh, Durvis 
] Fei, 1880 4 ftywr/M Si., Pcrtnum Sg., Ul". 

Dear Mr, Darwin, 

I think Huxley’s judgmt will be a safe one on the question 
of rcplyg to Butler— unless it be perhaps that he is himself 
horribly pugnacious and wd naiurtUj lx for fighung. 

1 still cannot frame to myself any answer wh wd be of the 
slightest use, or logically sound, except it coniine Itself to 
a mere reiteratn of what you’ve already told B, If such a 
reply seems any good it might be in such form as I have put 
down on back of this. 

1 do think it of the most supreme importance no! to allude 
to B’s pretending to think you untrustworthy— and that any 
. reply shd be aktolulilj without feeling. 

Always yts alfiy, R. B. L. 

Lcllir F, su p. 186 

On hack of tamo shell is UsshfisU's suggrsStd np!} 



Sir, I have read the statement by Mr, S, Butler wh ap- 
peared in yt columns of Saty last under the above heading, 
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lu/tar Cy set p. 186 
t temmnts to her ton Carp, still ahiiml 
(Jn prioate pttsitsm) 

Doans, Montip, Ftk. z, i83o 

My dcu George, 

. . , We hive been geeitly excited by Butiet's ittack, w. 
ippeared in the last Alls. F, [athetj ■wrote an aniwer to it 
and sent it up by John [the coachman] to ahew it to R|ichard] 
and Hen[tietta], John brought back a most sensible Jeiter 
from R. giving all the reasons against taking any notice of 
it. R[ichard]’s lettec is most excellent and makes me 
astonished that so sensible a man can laJk such nonsense 
as he does sometimes. ... It is an odious spiteful letter 
[Butler's to the Athenanm] but so tedious ami confused in 

favour of his tending it ; but I have changed my opinion 
and I'Jathcr] is going to send his reply and R[ichatd]'s letter 
to Huxley and abide by hia opinion. Certainly nothing w. 
please Butler so m. as an answer from F(atbcr] to which he 
cd. make a rejoinder and set up a Butler-Datwin controversy. 
F[ather] was much bothered at first but will now cast it off 
his mind. 
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AFFENDIX 
LiHir H, m p. i8« 

Charles ’Dasvh^s repfy /e R. & Uubfield 
Feh, tnd, 1880 ialei\ Dnm, Becknbam, Kent 

My <leu Liichiidd, 

warmly fot » 1 ] the trouble which you have taken. Your first 
letter I think about the rnost sensible one 1 ever read. Your 
imaginary answer for B. is splendid I 1 am almost converted 
not to answer and I did not think 1 could be. Indeed 1 am 
converted — so almost is Mother — Leonard partially — 
r|caok| still maintains that if it were- his case he would 
answer. We had thought of flualey and I shall despatch 
by this post the Aihtaaam and my answer to him, and I will 
enclose (for 1 think you could not object) your first letter. 
1 will nor enclose and letter, merely nnt to trouble H. with 
reading so much. I hope to G<^ Huxley will say No. 
We do not agree about the 2 sentences to be cut out, if 

You have both been very very kind to me. The allait 
has pained me to a silly eaieni. 

Youts afiectiunaiely, Ch. Da»win 

Written an Saath Keasingtaei Seienee and Art note-paper 
T. U. Hnxiey la C. Darwin, a mswtr to the qrnstnn 
shasdi Darwin antwtr the attaek aj Sammt Bnller'i in 
til Atbenanm. Ste p. 187 Feetn^ Janet PampbUt. 

Feb. }, 1880 

My dear Darwin, 

i read Butler’s letter and your draft — and Litchfield’s 
letter — bst night ; slept over them, and after lecturing 
about Dog-fish and Chiinaeia (sulqects which have a distinct 
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appropriateness to Butler) I have read them again. — And 1 
say witliout the least hesitation, bum your draft and take 
no notice whatever of Mr. Butler until the next edition of 
your book comes out — when the briefest possible note 
explanatory of the drcumsBinces — will be all that is neces- 
sary. Litchfield ought hereafter to be called * the judicious ' 
as Hooker was (1 don’t mean Sir Joe but the Divine) ; to 
my mind nothing can be sounder than his advice and “ I 
am a man of (sor)rows and acquainted with (coming to) 
grief.” 

] am astounded at Butler — who 1 thought was a gentleman 
though his last book appeared to me to be supremely foolish. 

Has Mivarc bitten him and given him Darwinophobia ? 

Its a horrid disease and I would kill any 







1 found running loose with it without mercy. But don't you 
worry with these things. Recuilcct what old Goethe said 
about his Butlers and ^varis : 

" Nat doch det Walllnsch seine Laus 
Muss auch die Meinc haben." 

We arc as jolly as people can be who have been living in 
the dark for a week and I hope you ate all llotishing. Ever 
yours, T. H. H. 

Butler’s attacks were repeated with renewed vigour 
when he published Unanseieks Mtmory later in i88o, and 
the peace of the Darwin fanuly was again disturbed. 
Early in i88i outside advice was once mote sought. 
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AFPENDIX 



Lettir J ne p. 191 
Hariilla Uuhfuld to Les/ii Slepbm. 

Jm.MU i Brycnsm St., Panman P/aet 

Dear Me- Stephen, 

We have been having a great family talk and at last have 
come to such a hopeless division of opinion that roy 
Father has commissioned me to write and ask you whether 
you wd. be so very kind as to consider the following 
question and give him your judgment as Co what he had 
bettec do. . , . 

The question is as to the advisability or necessity of his 
meeting in any way Butler’s allegations that he has made a 
false statement in his preface to the Lift of £r««w Darvin 
which Butler considers does him great injury, . . . 

The only point which some of us think my Father shd. 
meet is the rileged implication in the preface to the Lift of 
Broi. Dorvi/i that Krause’s original article in Kotmot was 
not altered or added to hcfocc translation. . . . 

Two or tliree of my brothers much wish that a fly leaf 
should be insccied in the unsold copies of the IJfi of 
lirosmHs D. staling as an erratum on p, i le lines from top 
that Krause's article in Kotmot was altered and enlarged 
before it was sent to Mr. Dallas for translation. 

My husband and I arc very strong on the other hand that 

My brother Leonard will be the Devil’s Advocate and 
will send you what he has to say, . . , 



Henrietta Litchfield then states in three more pages 
her own and her husband’s views. 
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THE BUTLEK CONTKOVEEST 

LttUr K, m p- 191 
Let/;> SupbeM to Charks Darwin 

I ^ Hptk Park Gate Seatb^ S. 

I ntnm the beakt 

^ poet. 12.1.80 he 8i] 

My dear Mr. Darwin, 

1 hope char you uill not oi^ect to my saying by way of 
preface to my answer to your question chat it would always 
give me pri^ and pleasure if I could be of any service to 
you, I owe (like many more distinguished men) so great 
a debt to your writings that I should be glad to make the 
most tri/ling return : and 1 have (if I may say so) that 
personal respen for you which every one must feel who 
knows you at all, 

When you tell me that it pains you to be called a liar in 
your old age. 1 can quite understand it. To hear you called 
1 liar makes me wish to give somebody such a slap in the 
face as he would have cause to temembn. But I also reflect 
(hat you and your friends are boutul alto to remember your 
position and to avoid undignified squabbles. After all a 
man who insults you in thar way is only exhibiting his own 
want of any claims to respect. 

My opinion about the matter is perfectly distinct and 
unhesitating. I think that you should take no further 
notice of Mi. Butler whatever. 

Perhaps it would be wiser to say nothing more : but I 
give you my reasons on another sheet, wh. you can read 
or pul in the fire as you please. 

Your book shall ^ put in the most honourable place in 
my library. When 1 have a chance of seeing you, I shall 

Stephens who may someday be pleased of any token of 
Yours very truly, L. Stephen 
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Leslie Stephen’s reasons added on other sheets. 



I think that Mr. Darwin should take no further nonce of 
Mr. Butler. My reasons arc as follows. 

Butler has deprived himself of any claim to personal 
consideration by his want of common courtesy. Any 
injury done to him should of course be redccssed. But he 
must not be uken as a judge of what constitutes an injury. 
Had he kept within the bounds of courtesy, it might have 
been proper to consider his fancies as well as his arguments. 
As he has exceeded those bounds so greatly, the only 
quesdon is whether any wrong is being done to him. Now, 
in my opinion, there is no real injury whatever. If ilic 
inaccuracy in the preface injures anyone, it injures Mr. 
Darwin : for it takes no notice of the revision (and presum- 
able improvement) of Krause’s article. Every statement 
bearing upon Butler would remain absolutely unafleeted 
whether it were or were not noticed in the preface. When 
I reprint articles ftom reviews, I tevise them as a matter 
of course and without thinking myself hound to give any 
notice of the fact. The publication of Mr. Daewin's letter 
and the promise to introduce a change in future edidons is, 
in my opinion, amply sufficient for any purpose. But in 
any ease, Butler is not injured. He only comes in for a 
reference, not promised in the preface. This is, I think, the 
plainer from Butler’s own chapter. Ho docs not really 
even allege any injury to himself. The true nature of his 
complaint is clear. He says himself (p. 70) that Mr. Darwin 
did not think him worth nodcc and did not venture to 
attack him openly. This is the whole point and substance 
of his argument. The obvious truth is that his vanity has 
been wounded. When he saw the book advertized, he 
expected a formal reply. He found only the allusion at the 
end of Krause’s article, and the reference to the book in the 
preface. When he discovered the inaccuracy, he imme- 
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diately assumed that there must be malice. There teas a 
plot to injure him by underhand methods. How else cotild 
anybody fail to give a serious reply to so terrible an an- 
tagonist ? 

This is really his whole case. If any change were to be 

Brrt/srV advantage. ^Thc whole point of it wouU be to 
relieve Mr. Derjw'ti from a possible impuution. It would 
do Butler no good, but it would deprive him of a pretext 
for ehatging Mr. Darwin with ill faith. 

The whole cjuesiion, therefore, to my mind comes to this; 
whether it is worth white for Mr. Darwin to do anything 
more than he has done in order to avoid this possible mis- 

quite enough already and has given ample publicity to the 
facts. Secondly, because the misconstruction is so absurd 
that nobody could fall imo it, unless he were blindetl by 
wounded vanity. It is not conceivable that Mr. Darwin 
wished to sink the fact of Butler having attacked him, for 
he memions Bullet's book ; not that he thought him worth 
a serious answer, for he only publishes Krause’s contemp- 
tuous reference ; and the slip of the pen upon wh, this 
absurd theory rests is acknowledged in a letter published 
in the AthnMm, and in Butler’s own book. I cannot 
think, chetefote, that the cottection is Mcessaty in Mr. 

and to make any more fuss about such an inlinitessimal 
detail would look like a consciousness of some appreciable 
injustice. LusuiE Stephen 

The following letter was written in 1904 when Mrs. 
Litchfield was preparing her Ejxiaa Danypi for the press. 
The inclusion of some account of the Samuel Butler 
misunderstandbg was evidently under discussion, and 
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though Ft»nk had all along advised conung into the open 
•with a fuller explanation than was given at the time, at 
this date — twenty-four years after the original rift — he is 
tecommending reticence. Probably he considered chat 
the letters suggested for inclusion would not in them- 
selves give a fait view of the whole incident. 

Lillir L, SK pap 194 

rramii Darvii te Hinriiila Uuhfitid iii sisitr 
Jan. J5, ’04 It, Egi'lM P/an, S.W. 

Dear Hen, 

... I should say the Outlet tow might be left out with 
great atlvantage. 1 left it all out of Man LtWert.— There 
was a son of truce between Butler and out side, and now 
he is dead ; and after all 1 now think he had some cause of 
complaint tltough he entitely lost his head and behaved 
abominably. Huxley’s letter is good and 1 quite understand 
your liking Co publish it. But 1 still think i would leave it 
out ... I am almost sure that L. Huxley consulted tne about 
icfertlng to Butler in his La/r cf T. H. !!., snd chat I asked 
him not to. If so it would hardly do to print T. H. H.'s 
letter now, 

I see there is no mention of Butler In Huxley’s Lift which 
I have now looked at, . , . 

Yt, aftc., P. O, 

No mention of the quarrel is made in Emm Darwin, 
So in the end Francis Darwin, Charles’s biographer, 
thought Butler had a teal cause of complaint. The above 
documents which passed to and fro amongst the Generals 
of the Darwin camp, must help posterity to judge the 
protagonists, remote from the field of battle. The 



THE BUrLBR CONTROVERSY 

turmoil of indecision behind the scenes, and the anxiety 
to do the proper thing, give a picture in these letters of 
an age gone by ; in Darwin’s quiet Headquarters at 
Down, there was time for irresolution and the writing 
of letters ; whilst the rallying of relations and friends to 
give him unanimous support reflects his endearing gentle 
qualities. 

Butler foresaw in the last lines of his Sonnet, that the 
ghost of his quarrel with Darwin would not soon be 
laid. For even on the “ lips of living men ” these two 
Victorian figures cannot be wholly reconciled. Both 
weic rebels against contemporary opinion ; Butler 
stands as the pctpctual levolutionary, who only turned 
against Darwin after Darwin had become the acknow- 
ledged prophet. Darwin was rebelling against current 
biological concepts and delivered Man into the evolu- 
tionary machine ; he ic)ecced all easy speculatots as 
ephemeral, and to him Butler and his theories remained 
ephemeral. Indeed in I.ifi and Habit Butler had gone to 
perverse and deliberate lengths to define his anti-Kicntific 
position. He wrote I know nothing about science, 
and it is well that there should be no mistake on this 
head ; I neither know, nor want to know, more detail 
than is necessary to enable me to give a fairly broad and 
comprehensive view of my subject.” 

Butler’s satirical genius lashed the shams and hypo- 
crisies of his time, hlis writings on quasi-scientific 
themes as well as his philosophy on the art of living, 
were based on his inward experience, in revolt against 



fect-findiag matctialism. In Natural Selection and its 
dependence on chance vaiiation for its effectiveness, — 
though Datwin himself vacillated on this point as 
Butler very well knew, — Butler saw a complete surrender 
to a mechanical world, with Man as the supreme 
machine, and all effect of Mind and its striving ruled out 
as a guiding force. He formed his theory of Mind and 
Memory in the speculative manner of the previous 
century, following and extending the ideas of Lamarck 
and Dr. l irasmus Darwin, with acknowledged indebted- 
ness to his own contemporary, Dr, Ilering, Butler 
paraded the old theories in a new guise, and took on the 
role of the maltreated, posthumous “ enfant terrible ” 
of the Physico-tlicologlans of the iStli century. Butler’s 
intervention into the scientiiic fold with this hybrid tjf 
science and philosophy could not be tolerated by the 
new biological school of Darwin anti Huxley. 

There is a close connection between this quartei and 
Darwin’s two disclaimers chat 1 have discussed earlier; 
firstly his rejection of his grandfather's inffuence on his 
own views, and secondly his half-hearted denial that 
ideas of evolution were “ in the ait ”, But it was the 
force of Charles Darwin’s simplicity and single-minded 
scientific purpose that hinds these three affairs together ; 
he rejected his grandfather’s influence because he 
rejeaed Erasmus Darwin’s speculative method ; he 
denied that evolutionary ideas were ripening, because 
these floating ideas were not yet substantiated by evi- 
dence ; and he found Butler’s writing of no impoitance 
because Butler again did not look to the facts. For 
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Charles Darwin had become the conscious exponent of 
e\'oluiionary theory in a new form, and watched in his 
last years the beginnings of its application to wider fields 
of knowledge- Old facts had to be re-examined to 
understand their evolutionary sense; Darwin himself 
undertook his botanical work to look for this new 
meaning in botanical detail. His repudiation of those 
who spin their theories without the constant discipline 
of factual detail, was the inevitable concomitant of liis 
scientific faith. 
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Letter from Dr. Erasmus Darwin to his son Roierl, 
Charles’s father 



The follomtthg unpublished letter from Dr. Erasmus 
Darwin to his son Robert, Charles’s father, throws light 
on the blunt, direct character of F.rasmus and gives his 
views on some medical questions and on alcoholism and 
its transmission. I include it here as it shows on what 
terms the father and son were ; the ictrer is an answer 
to what must have been an enquiry from Robert into 
the facts about his own mother’s death and about his 
grandfather, Mr. Howard. In 179a, when this iettcr 
was written, Erasmus was sixty-one, the first Mrs. 
Darwin, Robert’s mother, had been dead twenty-two 
years and Erasmus had re-married. Robert was twenty- 
six, and four years later he married Susannah Wedgwood, 
Charles’s mother, so it is probable that his letter of 
enquiry had some eugenic intention, as his father clearly 



OirijJan i [1792J 

remember your having before asked me the 
out Mr. Howard and your mother ; which 
225 P 
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I am sure I would openly without any scruple have ans- 
wered. The late Mr. Howard was never to my knowledge 

private — and when he went to London he became con- 
nected with a woman and lived a deba[u]ched life in respect 
to drink, hence he had always the Gout of which he died 
but without any the least symptom of either insanity or 
epilepsy, but from debility of digestion and Gout as ocher 

history, which 1 shall neithcc aggravate not diminish 
anything. Her mind was truly amiable and her person 
handsome, which you may perhaps in some measure re- 
member, 

She was seiaed with pain on the left side about the lower 
edge of the liver, this pain was followed in about an hour 
by violent convulsions, and these sometimes relieved by 
great doses of opium, and some wine, wliich induced in- 
toxication- At other times a temporaty dilitium, or what 
by some might be termed insanity, came on fur half an hour, 
and then she became herself again, and the paroxysm was 
terminated, This disease is called hysteria by tome people. 
I think it allied to epilepsy, 

This kind of disease had several returns in the course of 
4 or 6 years and she then cook to drinking spirit and water 
to relieve the pain, and I found (when it was too late) chat 
she had done this in great quantity, the liver became swelled, 
and she gradually sunk, a few days before her death, she 
bled at the mouth, and whenever she had a scratch, as some 
hepatic patients do. 

AH the drunken diseases are hereditary in some degree, 
and I believe epilepsy and insanity are produced originally 
by drinking. I have seen epilepsy produced so very often 

which one drunken one has created, 

224 
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1 Dov know many fimilies, who had Insinity io one side, 
and the children now old people have no symptom of it. 
J/ it was otbsTwistt tbsn vaald mt he a Jami^ h the ksn^om 
without epthptk £outy or vuatee people m it. 

I well remember wheo your trwchcr hunted away in these 
hysteric hcs (which she tdtcn did) that she told me, you, - 
who was not then a or a} years old, run into the kitchen to 
call the maid-servant to her assistance. 

I have told everything just as 1 recollect it, as I think it 
a matter of no consequence to yoorself or your brother, 
who both iivc temperate lives, keeping betwivt all extreams. 

I have btely taken to drink two glasses of home-made 
wirte with water at my dinner, instead of water alone, as 
I foiittd myself grosring weak about two months ago ; but 
am recovered at^ only now (eel the approaches of old age, 

I ihall not mention your letter to lirasmus, you may 
always depend on secrecy wheo you requite it. 

My next book wilt come out in May. Adieu 
From your aflectionace fisthet 

E. DaftWTN 
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How Dr. Robert's objections to the Voyage 
were overcome 

At the begmning of his Beeifje Journal Charles Darwin 
wrote an account of how the Wedgwoods — and especially 
his Uncle Josiah — turned the balance in favour of his 
acceptance of the position of Naturalist offered by 
Captain Fitz-Roy. 

“ 1 had been wandering about North Wales on a 
geological tour with Professor Sedgwick when I arrived 
home on Monday 29th of August, My sisters firsc in- 
formed me of the letters from Prof. Henslow and Mr. 
Peacock offering to me the place in the Beagle which i now 
fill. I immediately said I would go ; but the next 
morning, finding my Father so much averse to the whole 
plan, I wrote to Mr- Peacock to refuse his offer- On the 
last day of August 1 went to Maer, where everything 
soon bote a different appearance. I found every member 
of the family so strongly on my side, that 1 determined 
to make another effort. In die evening •] drew up a list 
of my Father’s ob)cctions, to which Uncle Jos wrote his 
opinion and answer. This we sent off to Shrewsbury 
early the next morning and 1 went out shooting. About 
to o’clock Uncle Jos sent me a message to say he in- 
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0»JECTI0NS TO THE VOTAGE 

tended going to Shtewibtuy and offering to take me 
with him. When we arrived there, aii things were 
settled, and my Father most kindly gave his consent.” 
Here follow the letters sent back &om Maei to Shrews- 
bury for Dr. Robert’s consideration. 



My dear Father, 



(Afwr) Ajfgki/ ftti, i8}i 



I am afraid I am going to make you again very uncom- 
funable — but upon consideration I think you will excuse 
me once again stating my opinions on the offer of the 
voyage. My excuse a^ reason is the different way all the 
Wedgwoods view the subject from what you and my 



I have given Uncle Jos, what I fervently trust is an 
accurate and full list of your objections, and he is kind 
enough to give his pinion on all. The List and his answers 
will ^ enclosed, but may I beg of you one favour, it will 
be doing me the greatest kindiKSS if you will send me a 
decided answer — Yes or No— ■, If the latter I should be 
most ungrateful if I did not implicitly yield to your better 
judgment and to the kindest indulgence which you have 
shown me all through my life, — and you may rely upon it 
I will never mendon the subject again ; if your answer 
should be Yes, I will go directly to Heoslow and consult 
deliberately with him and then come to Shtewsbury. The 
danger appears to me and all the Wedgwoods not great — 
the expence cannot be serious, and the dme I do not think 
anyhow, would be mote thrown away than if I staid at 
home. — But piay do not consider that I am so bent on goit^, 
that I would for one single memnl hesilam if you thought 
that after a short period you should conrinue uncomfortable. 
— I must again state I cannot think it would unfit me lietc- 
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after for a steady life, — I do hope this letter will not give 
you much uneasiness. — I send it by the car tomorrow 
morning ; if you make up your mind directly will you send 
me an answer on the following day by the same means. If 
this letter should not find you ai home, I hope you will 

1 do not know what to say about Uncle Jos' kindness, 
I never can forget how he interests himself about me. 
Believe me, my dear Father, 

Your aficciionate son, Cmarles Darwin 

These were Dr. Robert’s objections to the voyage, as 
repotted to Uncle Jos by Charles. 

1, Disreputable to my charaaec as a Qergyman hereafter. 
t. A wild scheme. 

That they must have offered to many others before me 
the place of Naturalist. 

4. And from its not being accepted there must be some 
serious objection to the vessel or expedition. 

) . That I should nevet settle down to a steady life heceaftet. 

6. That my accommodations would be most uncomfortable. 

7. That you, that is, Dr, Darwin, should consider it as 
again changing my profession. 

8. That it would be a useless undertaking. 

Also enclosed, was Josiah’s letter to Dr. Robert, with 
“ Read this last " in Charles’s handwriting. 



Af(trr, Aa^t j 1 

My dear Doctor, 

I feci the responsibility of your application to mi 
offer that has been made to Charles. . . . Charles 

za8 



i8}i 

the 
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OBJBCriONS TO THE VOIACB 
m what he conceives to be yoor principle objections, 
I think the best course I can take will be to state what 
IS to me upon each of ibein. 

I should not think it would be in any decree disteput- 
able to his character as a Clergyman. I should on the 
contrary think the offer honourable to him ; and the 
pursuit of Natural History, though certainly not 
ptofieasional, is very suicaMe to a clergyman. 

1 hardly know how to meet this objection, but he 
would have definite objects upon which to employ 
himself, and might acquire and strengthen habits of 
application, and 1 should think would be as likely to 
do so as in any way in which he is likely to pass the 
next two yean at home. 

The notion did not occur to me in reading the letten i 
and on reading them again with chat ^jecc in my 
mind I see no ground for it 

I cannot conceive that die Admiralty would send out 
a bad vessel on such a service. As to objections to 
the expedition, they will differ in each man’s case, and 
nothing would, I think, be inferred in Charles's case, 
if it were known that others had objected. 

You are a mudi b e tt e r judge of Charles's chacactet 
than I can be. If on comparing this mode of spending 
the next two years with the way in whidi he will 
probably spend them if he does not accept this offer, 
you think him more likely to be tendered [unjsteady, 
and unable to settle, it is undoubtedly a weighty 
objection. Is it not die case due sailors ate prone to 
settle in domestic and quiet habits ? 

I can form no t^nion on this further dun chat if 
appointed by the Admiralty he will have a claim to be 
as well accommodated as the vessel will allow. 

If I saw Charles now absorbed in professional studies 
1 should probably think it would not be advisable to 
229 
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incemipt them ; bat this is not, and 1 think, u-ill not 
the with him. HU present pursuit of know- 
ledge is in the same tnck as be would have to fedlow 
in the expedition. 

8. The unt^rtaking would be useless as regards his 
profession, but looking upon him as a man of enlarged 
curiouty, it affords him such an t^portunity of seeing 
men and things as happens to few. You will bear in 
mind that I have had very little time for consideration, 
and that you and Oiatto ate the persons who must 

I am, my dear Doctor, 

AAxtiottaidy yours, 

JOSIAH VeOGWOOD 
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Tbi fundi notes of iSp-)S: 
" Tbit is the Question " 



TiiE FOLLOWING Dot« ID Qurl« Darwin’s hind were 
huniedly sctawled in pencil on icripa of piper ; one is 
on a letcet addressed to him whilst he was living at 
)6 Great Marlborough Street. The writing of the notes 
must therefore have been in one of the years 1837 or ’38. 
lie was married to Emma Wedgwood on January ayth, 
1839. How these youthful questionings escaped destruc- 
tion cannot now lx known. Perhaps they fell bto the 
hands of Umma herself? 



ITwvl fmjM 






gical observations on lower 
amnials. 

(B). Live in London — for 
where else possible — in small 
house near Regents Park— keep 
horses — lake Summer tours 
collect specimens some line of 
Zoolog : speculations of Geo* 
graph: range and geological 
general works — systeroaciae and 
study aiRnicies. 



house — I could not indolently 
nothing — Could I live in Lon- 

moderately rich 1 would live In 
London, with pretty big house 
and do as (B)--buc could I act 
thus with children and poor — ? 
No — Then where live in 

but great obstacles to science and 
poverty, 

Then Cambridge, better, but fish 
out of water, not being Profes- 
sor and poverty. Then Cam- 
bridgeProfeasorship, — and make 
best of it — do duty as such 
and wotk at spate times-^My 
destiny will be Camb. Prof, or 
poormen; outskirts of London 
— 40me small square etc. — and 
work as well as 1 car. 

I have so much more pleasure in 
direct observation, that I could 
not go on as Lyell does, correct- 
ing and adding up new informa- 
tion to old train, and 1 do not 
see what line can be fallowed by 
man ried down to London. — In 
country— ejperiment and obser- 
vations on lower animals, — 
mote space — 



The second paper is headed : — This is tbs QutsHon 

MARRY Not MARRY 

Chlldteo — (if it please God)— No children, (no second life) no 
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hu children— one’; character ia mote flexible— one's feelings 
mote lively, and If one does not marry soon, one misses so 
much good pure happiness. — 

But then if I nuroed tomeurow : ibete would be an 
infinicy of tioubic and expense in getting and furnishing a 
house, — fighting about no Society — morning calls — awk- 
wardness — loss of time every day— ^without one’s wife was 
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>a angel and made one keep indiutdous) — Then how should 
I manage all mv business i£ 1 were obliged to go every day 
walking with my wife. — Ebeu 1 ! 1 never should know 
French, — or see the Continent, — or go to America, or go 
up in a Balloon, or take solitary trip in Wales — poor slave, 
you will be worse than a rscgro — And then horrid poverty 
(without one's wife was better than an angel and had 
mooey)*-Never mind my boy — Cheer up— One cannot live 
this solitary life, with groggy old age, friendless and cold 
and childless staring one in one's fati, already beginning to 
wrinkle. Never miiid, trust to chance — keep a sharp look 
out.— There is many a happy riave — 
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Mrs. Darwin's papers on Religion 



Copies of two lettcn wiittca by Mts. Datwin to her 
husband, both annotated by him, found amongst her 
papers after het death. The first, undated, is on a sheet 
of old-fashioned note-paper, and was written shortly 
after their marriage, as Charles Darwin states in the 
Aatebioff-apbj. The second was written in or before 
tStSi, when Charles dated his added note. Mrs. Darwin's 
writing is neat and without corrections, suggesting a 
copy from a draft. Written at the end of each arc a few 
lines by Charles Datwin. 



The state of mind that I wish to preserve with respect to 
you, is to feel that while you are acting conscientiously and 
sincerely wishing and trying to learn the truth, you cannot 
be wrong, but there are some reasons that force themselves 
upon me, and prevent myself from being always able to 
give myself this comfort. I daresay you have often thought 
of them befoce, hut I will write down what has been in my 
head, knowing that my own dearest will indulge me. 

Si) 
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Your mind »nd time are full of the most interesting subjects 
and thoughts of the most absorbing kind, via, foUowing 
up your own discoveries — but which make it very difficult 
for you to avoid casting out as interruptions other sorts of 
thoughts which have no relation to what you ate pursuing, 
or to be able to give your whole attention to both sides of 
the question. 

There is another reason which would have a great effect 
on a woman, but I don't know whether it wd. so much on 
a man. I mean E.‘ whose understanding you have such a 
very high opinion of and whom you have so much alleaion 
for, having gone before you— is it not likely to have made 
it easict to you and to have taken off some of that dread 
feat which the feeling of doubting first gives and which 
I do not think an unreasonabie or superstitious feeling. It 
teems to me also that the line of your pursuits may have 
led you to view chiefly the difRculties on one side, and that 
you have not had time to consider and study the chain of 
difficulties on the other, but I believe you do not consider 
your opinion as foimed. May nut the habit in scicmilic 
pursuits of believing nothing tiiUt is proved, influence your 
mind too much in other things which cannot be proved in 
the same way, and which if true are likely to be above our 
comprehension, I should sayalso there is a danger In giving 
up revelation which does not exist on the other side, chat 
is the feat of ingratitude in casting off what has been dune 
for your benefit as well as for that of all the world and 
which ought to make you still mote careful, perhaps even 
fearful lest you should not have taken all the pains you 
could to judge truly. I do not know whether this is arguing 
as if one side were true and the other false, which I meant 
to avoid, but 1 think not, 1 do not quite agree with you in 
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Nigger will think I have fiitgutten my promise not to bother 
him, but I am sure he loves me, and I cannot tell him how 
happy he makes me and how dearly I love him and thank 
him for all his affection which makes the happiness of my 
life mote and more every day, 

When I am dead, know 
that many times, 1 
have kissed and cryed 
over this. CD. 



I cannot tell you the compassion I have felt for ail your 
audering for these weeks past that you have had so many 




have been miserably uncomfortable. 

My heart has often been too full to speak or take any 
notice. I am sure you know I love you well enough to 
believe that 1 mind your suffering nearly as much as I should 
^37 
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my oun and 1 find the only relief to my oteo mind is to 

suffering and illness is meant to help us to exalt out minds 
and to look forward with hope to a future slate. When 
I see your patience, deep eompassion for others, self com- 
mand and above all gratitude for the smallest thing done to 
help you I cannot help longing that these precious feelings 
should be offered to Ifeaven for the sake of your daily 
happiness. But I find it difficult enough in my own ease. 
1 often think of the words " Thou shalt keep him in perfect 
peace whose mind is stayed on thee.” It is feeling and not 
reasoning that drives one to prayer. 

I feel presumptuous in writing this to you. I feel in my 
inmost heart your admirable qualides and feelings and all 
I would hope is that you would direct them upwards, as 
well as to one who values them above evecyildng in the 
world. 1 shall keep this by me dll I feel cheerful and com- 
fortable again about you but it has passed through my mind 
often lately so I thought I would write it pardy to relieve 
my own mind. 



God Bless you C, D, 



i86i 



These letters arc printed in Emma Damn, Vol. 11. 
John Murray, igij pp. lyj-jyfi. Mrs. Ijtchfield writes 
of her mother 

In out childhood and youth she was not only sincerely 
religious — this she always was in the true sense of the word — . 
but definite in het beliefs. She went regularly to church 
and took the Sacrament. She read the Bible with us and 
taught us a simple Unitarian Creed, though we were baptized 
zj8 
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and confinned in dK Qiuich of Enfjland. In her Touth 
religion must have lately filled bet life, and there is evidence 
in the papers she left that it distressed bet in her early 
married lift to know that my father did not share her faith. 
She wrote two letteta to him on the subject He speaks in 
his autobiography ol ‘ her beautiful letter to me, saftly 
preserved, shortly after our marriage 
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Os Charles Darwin's Ill-Health 



Health anxiettes hiunt the pages of the Autebhffaphy, 
yet Qiarles Darwin’s many medical advisers never 
reached definite conclusions as to the cause of his long 
bouts of illness. No diagnosis was ever made of a 
causal oiganic disorder, Since his death biographers 
and doctors alike have discussed the emphasis on ill- 
health, so apparent in his own personal writings and in 
those of Emma his wife, but there temairis no concensus 
of opinion as to the cause of his symptoms. The nausea, 
giddyness, insomnia and debility from which he su/Tcred, 
follow the now familiar pattern of the ills of other 
eminent Victorians, with the Victorian Hydropathic 
Establishment, the sofa and the shawl as characteristie 
hall-marks. Charles Darwin’s forty years of invalid 
existence, moreover, were an unexpected sequel to his 
youthful vigour, for his strength and endurance were 
well above the average, as Captain Fitz-Roy has recorded 
in his accounts of various incidents during the heagh 
Voyage. 

Yet health anxieties did trouble Charles Darwin even 
In the early days before the voyage, so that his mar- 
riage to a deeply sympathetic wife can hardly have done 



mote than increase a deep-seated tendency. Her over 
-solicitude helped to cast that faint aura of glory on the 
Symptom, an attitude that was carried on into adult life 
by several of their children. 

Many theories have been put forward to account for 
Darwin's years of suAeiing, ranging from the possibility 
of appendicitis, a duodenal ulc«, pyorrhea, or the 
damaging effects of sea-sickness during the voyage ; but 
recent emphasis has been in the direction of neurotic 
or psychotic causes. 

I am not qualified to discuss these different points of 
view, but I give references and very brief summaries for 
those who may want to explore this field further. 

t. ALvaanz, Waller C, M.D.. Nrrmamss, Mgritim aaJ Pah. 
Paul B, Hoeber Inc. Medical Book Department of Harper 
Bros., New York and london. yth printing. 1947, 

Dr. Alvarez examines the symptoms of Darwin's illness, 
and deduces from the fact that no physidan could discover 
any organic source, that " his troubles were functional and 
due to an inherited peculiarity of the nervous system." He 
found evidence of psychological insiahility among his 
ancestors, and concludes that be bad a “ poor nervous 
heredity on both sides.” 

a. Barlow, N. Lam /, i, i$)4< P- A’*- )(*) 

4.(c)and{d.) 

j. Good. Dr. Rankioe. (a) Lam/, i, 1954, p. 106. Also 
(b) “ The Origin of the O rigin. ” out f-lumcvt Affasrt, 

Oct 1954. 

Dc. Good kindly let me read bis typescript entided “ The 
241 
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psychology of the Revolutionary,’* before it appeared in 
shorter form in Biologf W llamaa Affairs. 

Dr, Good finds that Charles Darwin's illness “ was com- 
pounded of depressive, obsessional, anxiety and hysterical 
symptoms, which for the most part co-existed . . He 
finds “ evidence that unmistakably points " to these symp- 
toms being a “ distorted expression of the agression, hate, 
resentment, felt at an unconscious level, by Darwin towards 
his tyrannical father ...” In Dr. Good’s opinion, his 
forty years of ill-health were the punishment for his revolt. 

4. IluBsuE, Dr. Douglas, (a) Lanctt, 194;, i, p. 129. (b) 
Barium, LXXX, 1946, p. 74- (c) LmsiI, ii, t 9 ij> p. > 3 }J. 
(d) Laacit, i, 1954, p. 467. 

In 1946 Dt. Hubble wrote : — " Charles Darwin’s illness, 
then, arose from the suppression and non-recognition of a 
painful emotion. Such an emotion is always compounded 
of fear, guilt or hare ... in Charles Darwin this emotion 
arose from his relationship with his father.” In the last 
two references Dt. Hubble has added to this theme, and 
references 4. (c). entitled " The Life of the Shawl ", gave 
rise to the discussion in the I.ancet under the same title. 
Kriirr. E. J- Psytl/tpatMigi. London, tpat. p. ao8, 

Dr. Kempf takes Charles Darwin’s medical history to 
show that a^ctive cravings brought about by resistence to 
parental coercion cause after-anxiety ; these demonstrate 
the mechanisms, in his view, "of the proionged struggles 
to sublimate affective needs.” Dr. Kempf stresses the loss 
of Charles’s mother, who died when he was eight years old. 
Kempf also stresses Dr. Robert Darwin’s authoritarian 
attitude towards his family, noting at the same time his 
unusual insight in dealing with patients. Kempf says : — 
“ he practised the present psycho-analytical principle of 
inducing an aflectivc catharsis and readjustment in his 
i4a 
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patients as a method of treating the distress caused by 
affective suppiession-anaiety.” 

It seems as though the last word has not yet been 
written on the problem of Charles Darwin’s ill-health. 
One thing is dear ; he realised with deep insight how 
his own profit and loss account stood when he wrote 
neat the end of the Au/ohiograp/y : — “Even ill-health, 
though it has annihilated several years of my life, has 
saved me from the distractions of sodety and amuse- 
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Page and line references to the more important 
previously omitted passages 

Whhs numirais tmOiafa litus from botlom of pep 

p. ii, line — ? to line —2. " I have heard ... my caae, 
p. 22, line 6 to line to, “ I believe , . , invalid stale.” 
p, 22, line 12 to line 14. “Before going . . . plan answered.” 
p. 22, line — le to line — i- “ Caroline was . . . she might say.' 
p. 24, line I to line — S. " About this time . . . run so &st I ” 
p. JO. line 7 to p. jt. line 3. "My Father . . . patient bled.” 
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p. 119, line If to line "Ij. " on the . . . Cucurbitacean pilot." 
p. IJ4, line —4 to p. bne it. " Owing . . . Louse.” 
p. 144, line — t) to line — to. " I informed ... be sold.” 
p. 14;. The last sentence io italics. 



Hi 
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